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N the first week of the year, the world’s press found space 

amid the spate of war rumours for a paragraph, often little 
more, in which to record the death of Henri Bergson, the last 
of the philosophers who brought from the nineteenth to the 
twentieth century an international reputation. Bergson was 
born in Paris on October 18, 1859, son of a Jewish father and 
an English mother. At school he found it easy to be brilliant. 
All subjects seemed equally congenial to him. His earliest 
bent was towards mathematics, his career as a teacher began 
on the classical side, his work for his doctorate was in 
philosophy. Herbert Spencer captured his youthful imagina- 
tion, but the more closely he studied the mechanical pre- 
possessions which weighed down the philosophy of the later 
part of the nineteenth century, the more their inadequacy 
impressed him. Bergson began to move towards a new 
position, first indicated by one of the theses submitted for his 
doctor’s degree in 1888—Essaz sur les données immédiates de 
la Conscience, translated into English as Time and Freewill. 
Matter and Memory followed in 1896. By 1900 Bergson had 
become professor in the Collége de France. Its largest lecture 
room was crowded out by the veritable league of nations 
which gathered to hear him. Bergsonism became an in- 
tellectual fashion. In part this was due to the burning 
conviction of his speech, in part to the novelty of his doctrines, 
in part to the brilliance of his style and the aptitude of his 
metaphor. Yet this very style was so seductive that it served 
at times to carry his hearers away from his message. William 
James, who was profoundly impressed and not a little 


influenced by Bergson, confessed that his originality was so 
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profuse that many of his ideas were baffling. It was'apparent 
that Bergson was no spinner of words, but the outlines of the 
solid structure of thought which lay behind his descriptions 
were at times hidden by the glare of the brilliance with which 
they were described. 

These earlier works were the forecourt of the main building 
which was ready by 1907, Creative Evolution, the presentation 
of a new theory of life, a fresh conception of evolution, and 
the introduction of the notion of the life-spring or ‘élap 
vital’. Time and Freewill was an attempt to probe the nature 
of real as opposed to conceptual time. This article is made wp 
of words and each word of a certain number of letters, but the 
reader scarcely notices, and finds no significance in, the 
spaces between the words or letters. So is it with our concep. 
tion of time which presents to us a stream of facts or 
experiences without reference to the interstices. Real time is 
durée, experienced duration, a stream of self-creating, which 
can be apprehended only by our intuitive knowledge of it. 

Does the fish plunge to find the ocean, 

The eagle soar to find the air? 
In just the same way we who experience duration know it in 
the experience. Time, as we represent it, has no present. 
It is either a ‘post-mortem’ of the past, or an anticipation of 
the future. The mind is no more in time than it is in space. 
It is duration, not time, that is real. Free Will finds no place 
in the scheme of conceptual time, but it is none the less a 
fact of immediate experience. This was no mere defence of 
free will. It was a bold and sweeping counter-attack on the 
mechanistic notions which passed as scientific in those days. 

Matter and Memory was an attempt to place spirit and 
matter in relationship, and reconcile Idealism and Realism. 
Its emphasis, however, was psychological rather than philo- 
sophical. It was held by Plato that memory was spiritual, 
whilst Aristotle regarded it as physical. The psychologists, 
except those who took the physicists as their masters and 
followed them to the house of the materialist Rimmon, held 
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that since injury and old age impaired memory, its basis was 
in the physical brain, even if recognition of what was presented 
by memory was not easily explained by materialistic con- 
siderations. Bergson presented the theory, now adopted by 
the psycho-analytic schools, that no memory is ever lost, 
though it may be unrecallable. He did not base his view upon 
the doctrine of the unconscious, but upon his belief that 
memory as spiritual was imperishable, and that the failure 
of the physical brain no more affected it than loss of voice 
affects a man’s thoughts. 

When Creative Evolution appeared, it was recognized at 
once as the summit of Bergson’s achievements. It revealed a 
deep and wide scientific knowledge but it was no mere 
compendium of biological facts. It manifested a psychological 
insight, and philosophical estimation of the situation in which, 
after its first enthusiastic plunge into Darwinism, the scientific 
world had found itself. One of the most interesting and 
debatable points of Bergson’s exposition was the relation of 
instinct and intelligence. Instinct, he declared, is knowledge 
of a matter; intelligence, as far as it is inborn, is knowledge 
of a form. There are things which only intelligence can seek, 
but which it will never find. There are things which instinct 
alone will find, but which it will never seek. Animals can 
generalize, but if they have a sign to represent an object it is 
‘adherent’. Intelligence finds signs which are ‘mobile’. 
‘Instinct is moulded on the very form of life’, declared 
Bergson, and links with this the provoking paradox: ‘The 
intellect is characterized by a natural inability to comprehend 
life.’ The pointed character of these contrasts is characteristic 
alike of Bergson’s style and of the originality of his thought. 

Creative Evolution, however, was far more than a brilliant 
essay. It expressed a new conception of evolution. The 
nineteenth century was intoxicated with Darwinism, and 
popular exposition carried the idea much further, needless to 
say, than that cautious inductive research student, Charles 
Darwin, ever would have ventured. What captured the 
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mind of the camp-followers of Darwinism was the notig, 
of a great orderly sweep from protoplasm to Victoria, 
scientist, a steady ascent: 
A Fire-Mist and a planet; a crystal and a cell, 
A jelly fish and a saurian, and caves where the cave men dwell: 
Then a sense of law and beauty, and a face turned from the clod— 
Some call it evolution, and others call it God. 
‘Striving to be man, the worm mounts through all the Spires 
of form.’ ‘One far-off divine event to which the whole creation 
moves.’ Such ideas were poetic rather than scientific, yet 
accepted with little hesitation by the educated public as 
whole. With a sweep of his pen Bergson pushed the pleasing 
fantasy aside. The evolution of life, he declared, was not the 
realization of a plan. Nor was it a series of adaptations to 
accidental circumstances. It is a creation ceaselessly renewed, 
Yet that creation is unsystematic and multiform. Species 
evolve; others are arrested; others regress. To Bergson creation 
appeared as a vast experiment, which, like research work, 
seeks in a direction rather than along a previously chosen 
plan. Sometimes the experiment pushes ahead, sometimes 
it seems to work itself out and cease. Yet, despite the setbacks, 
the experiment continues. That is far removed from the 
notion of an unfolding plan from simple to complex. Bergson’s 
critics declared that the life impetus was nothing more than 
the blind unconscious will familiarized by Schopenhauer and 
Von Hartmann. Creative Evolution had a good deal to say 
about God in the philosophies of others, but little about His 


relation to this scheme of Bergson’s. Later, in a reply to § 


criticisms by H6ffding, Bergson wrote concerning the place of 
God in his philosophy: ‘I have not really broached this 
problem in my works. I believe it to be inseparable from 
moral problems, in the study of which I have been absorbed 
for some years, and the few lines of Creative Evolution to which 
you allude were put there only as a stepping stone.’ 
Actually, at this period of his thought, Bergson was not 
ready for the question of God’s relation to the creative 
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rocess, but there is nothing in Creative Evolution that forbade 
4 theistic interpretation. Nor was it likely that an ardent 
believer in free will would be found at last amongst the 
sceptics. It may have been that Bergson’s rejection of 
fnalism persuaded some that his philosophy was godless. 
Bergson rejected both mechanism and finalism, though he 
was more opposed to the former than to the latter. Radical 
fnalism means that everything is the fulfilment of a pre- 
arranged programme. In that it is simply inverted mechanism. 
Mechanism looks at the world process as the inevitable result 
of an impetus from the rear. Finalism sees it as attracted 
forward from the future goal. But apart from that, the two 
are not at all dissimilar. Both are due to an idea which is 
a natural expression of our own minds but is not borne out 
by the observation of nature. Our minds are made for 
activity, and action implies a plan and means for its execu- 
tion. Finalism is the stressing of the plan, mechanism the 
stressing of the means for carrying it out. Neither allows for 
the freedom, freshness, novelty of evolution. Bergson’s opposi- 
tion to teleology, therefore, was not, as is most of such 
opposition, the expression of a mechanistic bias, but rather 
the conviction that teleology, based upon the methods which 
our human wills adopt for their expression, does not meet 
the case when the question of creation is before us. 

The new ideas expressed in Creative Evolution soon began 
to spread, seeping in through the hard-baked foundations of 
Materialism, and coming to many as a revelation and a 
§ release. One reader, Joseph Lotte, testified in a Catholic 
paper that he had been a stubborn materialist, fast bound by 
Taine and Renan. A study of Matter and Memory introduced 
him to the world of the soul and broke the hold of determinism 
upon his mind. But when he read Creative Evolution he 
declared: ‘I felt the presence of God in every page. One 
needs to have lived for years without God to know the joy 
with which one finds Him once more. Bergson’s books have 
led me to find Him again, and for that I shall be everlastingly 
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grateful to them.’ Had Bergson’s thought not been at th 
time leading him nearer to a religiously satisfactory idea o 
God, even though such an idea found no expression in Creatiy, 
Evolution, it is unlikely that anyone could have found the book 
so suggestive of God as did Lotte. There was a theistic 
undertone in what Bergson was writing at this period, and 
it was no surprise to those amongst us who had noted this 
that in due course Bergson’s philosophy settled itself upon a 
theistic basis. Of the three essentials named by Kant, Bergson 
first came to believe in free will. That was followed by belief 
in immortality, and it could hardly be that the last, God 
should be left out of his thought. 

After the publication of Creative Evolution, Bergson’s 
written work slowed up. This was in part due to the dis. 
turbance of the Great War, as he owned in a letter to Jacques 
Chevalier: ‘Just now I find it very hard to concentrate my 
attention on anything but the War. It is continually in my 
mind. And yet I have absolute faith in the ultimate issue,’ 
Bergson, however, was never a prolific writer. Besides the 
works already mentioned, he had issued two little booklets 
on ‘Laughter’ and on ‘Dreams’, an introduction to metaphysics, 
and a few articles and papers. After the War, he published 
Mind-Energy, and an essay on Einstein’s theory. It was not 
until 1932 that his last great book appeared—The Two 
Sources of Morality and Religion, the outcome of twenty-five 
years of patient thought. Here the indeterminate character 
of Bergson’s views upon the life process at last ended in the 
definite declaration that the mystical experience is the inter- 
pretation of the character of the Vital Impetus. It was the 
‘moral heroes’, primarily the Hebrew prophets who, without 
being amongst the mystics of antiquity themselves, prepared 
for the mysticism of the Christian experience which alone 
was capable of being transmitted to the world. 

Is Bergson among the mystics? asked the reviewers. The 
answer is that he always was at least of their spirit. In his 
earlier work, his mistrust of mere reasoning, his stress on 
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intuition, on the immediate apprehension of reality, made it 
evident that his mind was travelling towards them. His 
fnal arrival amongst the theists may have disappointed those 
who still hoped to claim him as a prophet of blind unconscious 
Will, but it could hardly have surprised even them. There is 
no break in the character of his thought from earliest to latest, 
only a harmonious development. At last he came to the com- 
pany to whom in spirit he had always belonged. That is all. 

The closely worked out analysis and logical expression 
found in Bergson’s earlier work reappear in his last book. 
He draws a fascinating contrast between closed and open 
society. The former is like that of the hive and ant-hill. It 
is marvellously organized, efficient and unprogressive. Closed 
society talks about the fundamental moral duties, but what 
do we find? Bergson answers that in time of war ‘murder, 
pillage and perfidy, cheating and lying become not only lawful, 
they are actually praiseworthy. The warring nations can say 
with Macbeth’s witches: “‘Fair is foul and foul is fair’’.’ What 
of the open societies, do they exist? At least there are open 
souls, and just as Kant said that the good will was good in 
itself apart from anything for or in which it was good, so 
Bergson declares that in the open soul ‘ “charity’’ would 
persist in him who possesses ‘‘charity’’, though there be no 
other living creature on earth’. 

There is no way by which the closed soul can expand into 
the open soul. The former is ordained by nature, the latter 
acquired. But the great moral heroes who have open souls 
have never called in vain for disciples. In this we see the 
twofold sources of morality and religion. There is the 
way of training and the mystical way. The former leads to 
the semi-automatic adoption of the morals of the group; the 
latter is the imitation of a person, a spiritual union, the 
identification of one’s self with an ideal. Closed morality 
forces us forward from behind, open morality attracts us 
onward from ahead. Man can live amongst the herd, or in 
the communion of saints. Nature has her uses for the closed 
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type of society, and even in those societies which are moving 
towards the more open type, some of the older tendencies 
remain, and it is these which bring war. In this book, written 
in the interval between two great wars, Bergson made some 
pointed remarks concerning war. Its causes are first over- 
population: “Let Venus have her way and she will bring 
you Mars.’ Next comes closing of markets, and thirdly, 
cutting off fuel and raw materials. None of these causes is 
inevitable. Population can be ‘rationalized’ as labour js 
being rationalized. The industrial causes are bound up with 
the demand for material comforts, amenities, and luxuries, 
Industrialism and mechanization, which for so long were 
held to be promoters of a golden age of wealth and leisure 
are being unmasked. Bergson declares that only the will to 
return to a more spiritual life and a simpler style of life can 
bring the world out of its troubles. Mysticism evokes 
asceticism. But are we so tied to our machines as inevitably 
to be their slaves? Not necessarily. The workman’s tool is 
the extension of his arm. Our mechanization is the extension of 
our bodies. We have, that is to say, larger bodies. We need larger 
souls. In other words, mechanism should mean mysticism. 
Bergson points out that the various national ambitions 
have been wont to regard themselves as divine missions. 
This is but the reappearance of the old notion “The sword 
of the Lord and of Gideon’. ‘The stars in their courses fought 
against Sisera.’ Such ideas are incompatible with true 
mysticism, with the belief that man is the instrument of a 
God who loves all with equal love and bids each love all too. 
The Bergson who said that is a long way farther on the 
journey than the Bergson who wrote of the indeterminate 
‘Vital Impetus’. But Bergson’s hope for this moral regenera- 
tion lies in the possible appearance of a new mystical genius 
who will awaken the world’s conscience. We shall not all 
follow him, he says, but we shall feel we ought to do so. 
Failing that, he can but hope that science will seriously study 
spirit, turn to the soul, and convince the world of something 
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deeper in life than the baubles which amuse us and the vain 
shadows we fight. That might make our pleasures fade like 
the electric lamps at sunrise, and pleasure would be eclipsed 
by joy. The concluding words are that it is for man to say 
whether he just wants to go on living or will make the extra 
effort for fulfilling ‘the essential function of this universe, 
which is a machine for the making of gods’. 

One closes with a certain sense of disappointment. Bergson 
recognizes the value of Christianity as the creator of religious 
emotion, as a moral force, as a way from closed to open society. 
It alone gave to the world the idea of universal humanity. 
All this is generously granted. But Bergson’s Jewish birth 
and upbringing kept him from a true understanding of 
Jesus. Had he known more personally the power of Christ 
in a human life, he would not have needed to pin his faith 
for the redemption of humanity to the possible appearance of 
some moral hero, or to what, from the standpoint of his 
own writings seems a very feeble expedient—the awakening 
of man by science to the supremacy of spirit. This comes 
indeed strangely from the ‘anti-intellectualist’ Bergson. Like 
so many of our prophets, he can diagnose the malady of 
mankind, but can suggest little to heal the hurt. It may be 
on this account, or possibly because The Two Sources of 
§ Morality and Religion lacks some of the easy brilliance of 
style that characterized the earlier books, that it attracted 
less notice than it deserved. It is actually a great finale to a 
great system, and one that is theistic, and Christian at least 
in its moral outlook and spirit. 

What of Bergson’s place in the philosophical Olympus? 
It is too early for judgement, and a hazard answer is all 
that is possible. William James said that none of Taine’s 
three great principles of explanation of great men—the race, 
the environment, or the moment—is sufficient to account 
for Bergson. It is perhaps rather to his profound originality 
that we must look. No post-Kantian philosopher owes as 
little to that master as does Bergson. Nor indeed were any 
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reparations payable to German thought for what he borroweg 
from it. Even his own masters seem to have exercised little 
influence upon him, though Ollé-Laprune, his first-year 
teacher, was a theist in those days of Positivism and 
Materialism, whilst Boutroux, cautious Boutroux, who seldom 
ventured any opinion upon any doctrine of philosophy, his 
teacher in his second and third years, was a believer in the 
freedom of the will. But apart from this, there is little to 
trace of Bergson’s philosophical pedigree. 

He came to philosophy from science, mathematics, and 
classics; it was his scientific spirit and training in the humani- 
ties which guided his earlier research. He soon found the 
jerry-building in Spencer’s imposing erection—First Principles, 
What is more, he saw that Darwinian evolutionary theories 
were utterly incompatible with the mechanistic and material- 
istic interpretations foisted upon them by the ‘scientists’ of 
the day. The scientists of the nineteenth century took the 
place of the inquisitors of the sixteenth century, and damned, 
if not the soul, at least the reputation of all who ventured to 
disbelieve their dogmas. Bergson risked the new inquisition 
and confounded the inquisitors. He chastised the assumptions 
of the mechanists. He showed the inability of a merely 
intellectual view of life to present any accurate picture of 
either the world or man. He sent us back to Heraclitus who 
said of his method of inquiry, ‘I searched myself’. If we 
follow that search, said Bergson, we shall find that intuition, 
living sympathy with reality, gives what no reasoning can 
give. Life and thought are given by living and thinking. 
They are experienced, not explained. That is the fundamental 
nature of all that is ultimately real to us. 

Will Bergson’s fame survive? Prophecy is a dangerous 
occupation. The first tiers in the amphitheatre of fame are 
usually filled with the exponents of the classical traditions. 
Bergson will find his place on what we might call the cross 
benches, where sit those who belonged to no party and fought 
for no doctrine. Some develop their philosophy to support, 
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or to deny intellectual, moral, or spiritual positions. Bergson 
had no such thought. He was concerned solely with the 
exploration of experience. His earlier results were novel and 
challenging, but obviously incomplete. He did not hurry to 
finish his task. He went on slowly and systematically from 
nature to human nature, from biology to ethics, and found that 
his thought led him past the Vital Impetus to the Living God. 

Once more Bacon’s words proved true: ‘A little philosophy 
inclineth a man’s mind to atheism, but depth in philosophy 
bringeth men’s minds about to religion.’ Bergson had sought 
neither to assert nor deny God. He sought for truth and 
found God in that quest. That is the goal every unbiased 
truth seeker reaches. Atheism can claim the support of 
none of the great philosophers; few indeed are truly to be 
reckoned agnostics. Thinking men are always led beyond the 
world of the senses to things in their eternal significance. 
The God found by philosophy is not always worshipful, but 
He is always sincere. To those who imagine that God is 
the creation of man’s emotions or will, Bergson replies that 
there are emotions which beget thought and crystallize into 
an ethical doctrine. Yet speculation never yet yielded the 
sense of obligation which is so vital in experience, or the 
realization of God. Both come to us by the mystical path, 
yet without the sense of moral obligation life would be 
unliveable and without God the entire universe would be a 
sealed book. Few men have set out with less idea of the way 
their journey led than Bergson. It is the more significant, 
therefore, that at the end he found God. Bergson’s ideas are 
still too far ahead of their times to be fully understood. But 
one may venture to say that when philosophy has gone 
further, it will turn back with fuller understanding to re- 
examine Bergson, and find a significance in his teachings 
which to-day is not realized. That is the immortality any 


man might covet. 
E. S. WATERHOUSE 





MONOGAMY 


HERE is such a thing as a healthy nausea, and this may 

suffice to secure the general approval and practice of a 
custom. For instance, the marriage of brother and sister is so 
universally reprobated that there is no practical need to 
investigate its grounds. If anyone is asked to state them 
to-day, he refers to the biological truth that such inter. 
marriage would lead to physical degeneration in the offspring. 
But the healthy nausea that rejects this custom arose 
millenniums before the scientific study of biology, and, while 
it may be held that in prehistoric times the human race slowly 
felt its way through experience to an unconscious recognition 
of the biological law, this does not cover all the facts. For 
instance, it would have been easy to prevent the unsatis- 
factory racial results by the use of the widespread practice 
of infanticide, which was the common ancient alternative to 
birth control. Or again, among the Pharaohs the marriage of 
sister with brother (or more probably half-brother) continued 
far into historical times, for, as the succession lay through the 
reigning Pharaoh’s eldest daughter, it was kept within the 
family by her marriage with one of the Pharaoh’s sons. It 
does not appear that this seemed nauseous to the Egyptians. 
In passing, it may be noted that the biological law did not 
prevent the birth of able men in the royal house. None the 
less, healthy nausea has long sufficed in practice to make the 
marriage of brother and sister not only reprehensible and 
illegal, but unknown. For nineteen centuries the same has 
been true in Christendom of polygamy. It has been so nauseous 
that there has been little or no practical need to examine 
its grounds. Yet there are instances of nausea that can be 
challenged—for instance, an Englishman’s nausea against the 
French habit of eating frogs, or the Hindu’s against the 
Western habit of eating meat! In the present widespread 


revolt against some of the old rules about marriage, it is 
( 138 ) 
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perhaps inevitable that the question should be asked—Why 
are we Monogamists? And, of course, wherever Christian 
missionaries work among a polygamous people, such questions 
as these are asked—Is monogamy to be the rule for every 
convert? If a convert is already polygamous, what is to be 
done about his wives? May he be admitted to the Church as a 
polygamist, or must he put away all but the wife that he 
married first (with obvious injustice to the others), or is he 
to be refused admission until all but one of his wives are dead? 
Just in proportion as converts come to think for themselves, 
instead of accepting unquestioningly the missionary’s rules, 
they urge such questions. And there is the difficulty that the 
Bible nowhere forbids polygamy in set terms. While it is 
true that in the nineteenth century both the Japanese and 
the Parsis abandoned polygamy, and that it was made 
illegal in China in 1911, in very large parts of Asia and Africa 
polygamy is forbidden within Christendom but permitted 
outside it. It seems opportune, therefore, to ask what reasons 
lie behind the old nausea. 

There is no doubt about some of the relevant facts. First, 
it is a law of nature—and, as consistent theists must add, a 
law of God—that the numbers of men and women born are 
approximately equal. For instance, in Great Britain the 
census shows, in correction of a popular error, that about 
ninety-seven males are born for every hundred females. 
While the reasons for this law of nature are still obscure, 
there is no doubt about the facts. It follows (the few surviving 
instances of polyandry being omitted) either that monogamy 
must be the general rule, or that a large number of men must 
be celibate in order that others may be polygamous. It is: 
the first alternative that mankind seems to have uniformly 
followed. In India, for instance, although both Hinduism and 
Islam permit polygamy, the census returns show that it is 
rare. Except in extraordinary circumstances—for example, 
when the number of men has been largely reduced by war— 
monogamy is everywhere the rule and polygamy the exception. 
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Yet it is also true that usually men have thought that 
polygamy is desirable, for it has always been the practice of 
kings and the powerful and the wealthy. In other words, jt 
has been regarded as a privilege. 

Again, it is not the fact that the numbers of men and 
women are exactly equal. If a religion, such as Hinduism, 
teaches that every adult human being ought to be married, it 
follows that there must be occasional polygamy (or polyandry), 
Christianity, however, with the example of its Founder 
before it, has never been able to reject the alternative creed 
—that it is the will of God that some should be celibate. 
Historically it has been slow to find room for the unmarried 
woman in its social system, except by way of the nunnery, 
but now it is making good this defect, at least in part. 
However desirable it may be that there should be vows of 
religious celibacy, it seems undesirable that there should be 
no other way to be both ‘respectable’ and celibate. 

If it is asked why polygamy has so often seemed desirable, 
there are two answers. First, it is a way to increase the 
number of a man’s children, and very often, perhaps normally, 
this has seemed desirable. Consequently the usual woman's 
ambition has been to be ‘the joyful mother of children’. 
Yet this does not seem to have been the only motive. It seems 
clear that such customs as lie behind the Book of Esther 
(chap. ii) or The Aralhtan Nights require that the harem 
existed, at least in part, simply that such people as kings 
might have ample opportunity to satisfy sexual desire. 
Evidently this was counted a kind of privilege, and ordinary 
men would have had harems if they could. 

This, however, brings us to a fact on the other side. It 
seems certain that among ‘progressive’ races there has been 
a tendency towards universal monogamy. Some ethnologists, 
at least, claim that one of the chief benefits of the ‘Aryan’ 
invasion of Europe in prehistoric times was that the invaders 
brought monogamy with them. It is true that polygamy was 
practised many centuries later by the chiefs of the Teutonic 
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‘barbarians’, as distinct from their followers, and that Christian 
missionaries had great difficulty in insisting upon its abandon- 
ment, but the story is different in Greece and Rome. From 
their early history onwards monogamy seems to have been 
the universal rule among both Hellenes and Romans. Here 
there were no royal exceptions. Even when the Graeco- 
Roman world, in the centuries that lie around the Christian 
era, fell into decadence, the rule of monogamy was not 
abandoned. Instead, men found opportunities for unrestrained 
sexual indulgence in the unashamed practice of prostitution 
and in easy, frequent, and frivolous divorce. It was taken for 
granted, even in those centuries, that monogamy was the 
universal ideal, and here law enforced the ideal. 

In Israel the position was different. It is true that probably 
from the beginning monogamy was the rule among the 
Hebrews, and polygamy rare, as in other races. Yet no one 
blamed David for being a polygamist. It is also true that the 
myth of the creation of man in the second chapter of Genesis 
tells of one man and one woman, and it may be claimed that 
there is here an instance of the implicit recognition of a sub- 
conscious ideal. The argument, urged by some, that in the 
frequent representation of Jahweh as the bridegroom of 
Israel there is the recognition of a monogamous ideal, is less 
secure, for Ezekiel, at any rate, could think of Jahweh as the 
husband of two sisters (chap. xxiii). It is true, again, that 
the Book of Proverbs, in particular, assumes that monogamy 
was the usual practice, but this may not have precluded 
occasional polygamy, though in and after the Exile the 
number of Jews who could ‘afford’ it would perhaps be small. 
There is better ground for the opinion that the Song of Songs 
presents monogamy as the ideal. Yet it was very difficult 
for any Jew to teach the universal obligation of monogamy 
with the examples of the Patriarchs before him. There is no 
doubt that some of the Herods practised polygamy, and the 


1 The writer has examined the Biblical evidence in a volume entitled The Bible Doctrine 
of Womanhood. The chief claim made there about the Song of Songs would still hold if 
the book is taken to be, not one work, but a collection of marriage songs. 
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Rabbis do not seem to have protested. Indeed, there dog 
not seem to have been any formal prohibition of polygamy 
among the Jews till about the eleventh Christian century, 
though all Western Jews seem to have been monogamow 
much earlier. There are, of course, other examples in history 
of the universal practice of a custom without any formal or 
legal enactment. There are, for instance, many illustrations 
in the unwritten codes of manners. 

Jesus Himself seems clearly to have taken for granted that 
His followers would be monogamous. The nearest text to 
an explicit statement is ‘The twain shall become one flesh’ 
(Mark x. 8). His silence about the polygamy of the Herods 
need occasion no surprise, for it was not His custom to deal 
with any individual question of conduct unless He had 
directly to do with the person concerned. He did not call 
Antipas ‘That fox’ until Antipas sent Him a message. In the 
Hellenistic world, as we have already seen, monogamy was 
the universal rule, and the writers of the Epistles must have 
known this. It is not possible, therefore, to take such a text 
as ‘The bishop...must be...the husband of one wife’ 
(1 Tim. iii. 2) to mean that, while other Christians might be 
polygamists, their ministers must be monogamists, for all 
Gentile converts would be monogamists. In view of the 
frightful prevalence of divorce in the Hellenistic world, it is 
perhaps likely that what is meant is that a Christian minister 
must not be a man who had, in his unconverted days, divorced 
one wife and taken another while the first still lived. Yet it is 
interesting to note that, for whatever reason, the Christians 
did in fact follow Gentile precedent here and not Jewish. It 
seems to be true that Christianity has never tolerated 
polygamy. A few seeming exceptions might be quoted, but 
they are not real exceptions. The most famous is Luther's 
reluctant admission, under pressure from Philip of Hesse, 
that to be bigamous is not as sinful as to keep mistresses. 
Of course the Reformer maintained that both are sinful. 

There are, then, two outstanding facts, which it is impossible 
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to harmonize—the belief that polygamy is a desirable privilege, 
and a certain ill-defined feeling that universal monogamy is the 
best rule. Advocates of monogamy would maintain that in the 
latter phenomenon the mind of man was groping towards a 
vaguely felt ideal. Such gropings are, of course, not uncommon 
inhuman story. There is a current example in the difficulty the 
many find in defining the ‘sin’ of gambling. They are sure that 
it is a ‘sin’, but as yet they are unable fully to state why. 
Indeed, it is perhaps true that no ideal can ever be fully defined. 
It may be possible, however, now to say something more clearly 
about the true grounds of a monogamous rule. 

Marriage is a form of fellowship, and all fellowship is, in 
the high sense, an art. This is none the less true because this 
art, like other fine arts, is often practised unconsciously or 
subconsciously. A great painter, for instance, at least when 
he is at his best, paints merely because he loves to paint, and 
not because he says to himself, ‘Go to, now, I will practise 
my art’. Indeed, he is a great artist just because he does 
not need to think about his art. In ‘ideal’ courtship and 
marriage this is always so. Yet in this kind of fellowship, as 
in all others, there is ‘unconscious’ art all the time. 

Next, it is almost a commonplace that every true art 
submits to characteristic limitations. In a corridor at Chats- 
worth there is a panel painted like a door which many a visitor 
has taken to be a real door. Probably it was meant to be a 
kind of freak, and experts call it bad art. The reason they 
give is that painting submits itself to work in two dimensions 
and that it ought never to pretend that it has escaped this 
limitation. Artists do indeed practise perspective, but then 
perspective is just a great instance of the mastery and use 
of an inherent limitation. An art ought never to suggest 
that it is not itself. In other words, the characteristic limita- 
tion of a given art may become its triumph and glory. 
Similarly, it is only the lower kinds of music that demand the 
accompaniment of words. Who could set words to a Beethoven 
Sonata? If this were done, it would no longer mean different 
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things to different hearers. It transcends words—and just 
by its refusal of speech comes near expressing the unutterable. 
Or again, Pygmalion was no true sculptor when he prayed to 
Aphrodite to make his ivory maiden move. Ruskin once 
worked out this doctrine of limitation, saying that God, 
having undertaken to use a bone-architecture in the making 
of the human frame, stooped to many an ingenuity rather 
than use a metal-architecture. Whatever may be thought of 
this theology, experts in art seem to be agreed that no fine 
art can approach perfection unless it accepts, masters, and 
uses some distinctive limitation or limitations. 

Within the realm of marriage there is an illustration of 
this phenomenon in the prohibition of marriage within the 
family which has already been mentioned. In a home there is 
a distinctive kind of fellowship between the children, however 
hard this may be to define. It requires the limitation that a 
brother and sister shall not marry. There are many examples 
of the peculiar and beautiful fellowship that they may enjoy. 
This depends for its fine flower upon the unspoken and usually 
subconscious assumption that sexual intimacy is out of the 
question. Without this assumption, for instance, George 
Eliot could not have drawn the portraits of Tom Tulliver and 
his sister in The Mill on the Floss. 

It is probably true that every high art submits itself to more 
than one limitation, though it would noi be easy to give a 
complete catalogue of the limitations accepted in such subtle 
things as the great arts. Yet it is obvious, for instance, that 
in his Sonatas Beethoven not only did without words but 
confined himself to the one medium of sound. There are, 
indeed, arts that use more than one medium. For example, 
the opera uses music and speech and dancing. It is not easy 
to combine them, and in consequence all but the finest 
‘operas’ seem to many to be artificial rather than artistic. 
With these brief comments we may turn to some of the 
characteristic limitations—and therefore opportunities—of 
the particular kind of the art of fellowship called marriage. 
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While it may not be altogether singular in its use of each of 
them taken alone, it is unique when all are taken together. 

Two things may here be taken for granted. It may be 
assumed that both polygamists and monogamists agree that 
aman ought to set some limits to the indulgence of his sexual 
desire, as well as to his other physical appetites. For instance, 
child-birth and absence from home both curtail it. Probably 
every religion has set some limits to it. Even the practice of 
religious ‘prostitution’, according to some authorities, had its 
far-away Origin in the concept that sexual passion should be 
limited to sacred places at fixed times. When Mohammed 
forbade more wives than four, he seems to have meant to 
set a limit to sexual indulgence. When he himself transgressed 
this limit, he carefully claimed divine sanction for the 
privilege! Differences of opinion about the virtue of con- 
tinence relate, not to its existence, but to its scope. Of 
course, there have been and are millions of husbands and 
wives who take for granted the degree of continence 
required in monogamy. For others monogamy is discipline 
in continence. 

Again, it is common ground with polygamists and 
monogamists that marriage ought to be lifelong. There is 
no need, therefore, to discuss here the problem of divorce. 
All who advocate its permissibility agree that it is a ‘necessary 
evil’, and not in itself good. But the question now emerges— 
Why ought marriage to be lifelong? This brings us to the 
truth that no human fellowship ought to be merely physical. 
This, too, may be taken for granted. It is, of course, one of 
the grounds for the denunciation of the worst kind of prostitu- 
tion. On the other hand, it is probably also true that all kinds 
of human fellowship involve the physical as well as -the 
‘spiritual’ (there seems to be no better word) in some way 
or other. For instance, it might be asked whether any 
family could approximate to perfection without the common 
meal. 

In marriage there is, of course, a distinctive and charac- 
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teristic use of the physical. Does any distinctive kind of spiri. 
tual fellowship accompany it? The answer seems to be that 
it is the only kind of fellowship in which the parties agree to 
undertake the whole of life continuously together. There is an 
approximation to this in the finest instances of friendship, 
yet even David and Jonathan did not set themselves to 
undertake everything together. In particular, friendship does 
not undertake the high and necessary task of the training 
of children. In recent times the State has claimed a large 
part of this task, and Russian Communism seems to claim the 
whole of it, but here there is another difference. A universal 
Communism does not allow of the intimacy between all ‘the 
parties concerned’ which is the sine qua non of the continuous 
pursuit of an aim that seeks to include the whole of life. In 
its aim marriage is a unique fellowship. This comes out in the 
familiar phrases, ‘for better, for worse’, and ‘till death do us 
part’. The one describes the universal scope of the fellowship, 
the other its continuity and perpetuity. Is it right to add 
‘keep thee only unto her’? 

In all fellowship there must be some measure of agreement. 
This may be comparatively small. In a Chess Club, for 
instance, it covers no more than a common interest in a game. 
On the other hand, it may be very wide, as in many instances 
of friendship. Fellowship founds on agreement. Yet it seems 
also to be true that there must, on occasion, be some measure 
of disagreement as well. Could there be a satisfactory friend- 
ship if the two friends saw ‘eye to eye’ on every subject? At 
any rate, it would be a very uninteresting one. In married life, 
where two people set themselves to face all the problems of 
life together, there are sure, as matter of fact, to be differences 
of opinion. Yet these ought not to issue in differences of 
temper, or the fellowship will be marred. In some kinds of 
fellowship differences of opinion may be left permanently 
unresolved or postponed for a time, but in other instances, 
and pre-eminently in marriage, there are often differences of 
opinion that must be resolved within a given time, since 
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about them ‘something must be done’. It is necessary to 
‘each a common mind’—apart, that is, from marriages where 







Stee to HF one partner dictates to the other and all attempt at complete 
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1dship, f mind where there are differences of opinion, without any 
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P does fellowship without which man cannot fulfil his corporate or 
‘aining & cocietary destiny. Marriage is the most exacting school of 
| large F this discipline. Of course, in this art, as in every other, 





discipline ceases to be exacting just in proportion as the art is 
reaching towards perfection—for true ‘service’ is always 
‘perfect freedom’—but in its imperfect stages art needs ‘law’, 
as Paul would have said. Men need schoolmasters, even though 
no schoolmaster has ‘done his job’ until he has made himself 
unnecessary. This means that a man must not seek to escape 
the discipline that is peculiar to the enterprise of marriage, and 
this, as we have seen, is the continuous facing of the whole of 
life together. Historically there have been three devices of 
escape. One is to ‘keep a mistress’, for often men have turned 
to a mistress, not just for physical pleasure, but because their 
fellowship with a mistress has been more nearly complete than 
with a wife. There are many examples in the stories of such 
kings as Louis XIV. Indeed, there seem to have been a few 
instances where men have fled to other women to find a fellow- 
ship that they are not ready to pursue sedulously with their 
wives, without any question of sexual enjoyment with the 



























other women at all. This, too, if the word may be used, is to 
life, } ‘funk’ an ordeal that helps to make a man. There has been a 
Sof B second way of escape in divorce, as the use of the phrase 
ices § ‘incompatibility of temperament’ abundantly witnesses. A 
of BF third way of escape is polygamy. There is no need to show that 
} of & historically this has meant faction within the home. One wife 
tly J has regularly thought of the other wives as her rivals. Because 
“eS, of this, in Islam each wife has the right to claim a ‘separate 
of § establishment’—which makes it costly, and so rare—while in 






some parts of Polynesia the various wives used to settle their 
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quarrels by trying to bite off each others’ noses! A husbang 
was not likely to prefer the company of a wife without a noge! 
Polygamy is to be condemned because it has always show, 
itself incompatible with that search for a continuous fellowship 
in the whole of life which is the characteristic feature of 
marriage. It has prohibited the ideal. 

Yet there are some who urge that there are instances of 
polygamy, however few, in which a man and his wives have 
dwelt together in complete harmony. It might be added that, 
if we are to talk of ideals, this is the zdeal of polygamy. This 
suggestion brings us to another point. Both physically and 
spiritually men and women are in many ways alike, yet in 
some ways different. If they were not largely alike, it would 
not be possible to call both ‘persons’. The Book of Genesis 
asserts this in its own way when it says that both ‘male and 
female’ are made in ‘the image of God’. In the past the spiritual 
differences between men and women have often been exagger- 
ated. There are people to-day, on the other hand, who are so 
eager to assert the ‘equality’ of men and women that they tend 
to underestimate their differences. This is because they con- 
fuse equality with likeness. It is probable that future historians 
will look back on the present epoch as a great one because in it 
for the first time a serious practical attempt was made to do 
justice to women. Yet it is of no use to pretend that there are 
no spiritual differences between the sexes. It is difficult, per- 
haps impossible, to enumerate and define them, but there is no 
doubt that they are there. This brings us to another of these 
‘laws of nature’ which theists call ‘laws of God’. There are two 
sexes—and they are complementary. Each perfects the other 
in a way that has no parallel in other human fellowships. 
There is complementariness in other fellowships, but not this 
kind of complementariness. It is of the nature of the case that 
it cannot exist between two persons of the same sex. Ina 
polygamous home, therefore, it cannot exist between the 
several wives. Their fellowship with each other cannot achieve 
the characteristic intimacy of marriage. Of course, mutatis 
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mutandis, the same is true of polyandry. Again, in a home 
there is, of course, a complex of fellowships—the fellowship of 







Shown husband and wife, of parent with child, of children with each 
Owship  other—but the second and third presuppose and root in the 
ture of M first. It is possible, indeed, that on the spiritual side a step- 





mother or an ‘adopted mother’ may take the place of the 
hysical mother, but on this side, as well as on the physical, 
no child can ‘fulfil’ the fellowship that belongs to childhood, 








1 that, § with two women at once. For instance, which woman are 
- This the children to obey? It follows that only monogamy 
ly and @ admits either of the practice of the ideal of marriage, or of the 





serious endeavour after it. As between the two ancient ideas, 
therefore—that polygamy is a desirable privilege, and that, 
for reasons after which men did no more than feel, monogamy 
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e and —& is the ideal and ought to be practised—it is the second that is 
ritual § right. Fellowships, like men, cannot escape their own shadows. 
gger- | A polygamist, who seeks to perfect the distinctive and peculiar 





kind of fellowship that is inherent in marriage, is like a painter 
who tries to paint in three dimensions, or a sculptor who sup- 
poses that it would be an advantage if he could put a dynamo 
inside his statue and make it move. 

So far as the problems of missionaries are concerned, all this 
isonly prolegomena. Many years ago, an experienced Mission- 
ary in Bombay said to the writer that no one who had not lived 
in India for thirty years had the right so much as to express an 
opinion on the tangled question of polygamous converts. But 
the problem needs to be rightly stated. It is perhaps unknown 
that anyone should urge that polygamy should be permanently 
permitted in a Christian Church. The question is whether it 
may be temporarily tolerated in the case of polygamous con- 
verts. Even here one or two remarks may perhaps be ventured. 
It is a good rule that forbids men to be ‘judges in their own 
case’. Again, ought not the good of the whole Church to weigh 
more heavily in the decision than the hardship involved in 
particular instances? So far as the writer can judge, there is a 
fair consensus of opinion among experienced missionaries that 
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a polygamous convert should neither be refused admission t 
the Church nor be admitted to fu// membership, but should be 
given an admittedly anomalous intermediate place. He js 
himself an anomaly, and one anomaly may require another, 


C. RYDER SMITH 
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ON HUGEL declared that all religion should consist of 

three elements—the institutional, the speculative, and the 
mystical or experimental. Methodism has had a good deal of the 
institutional element, a fair amount of the mystical but very 
littie of the speculative. It has always been weakest on the 
intellectual side and has produced few theologians. It has 
excelled in activity and, having been endowed with a coherent 
body of doctrine in its early days, it has driven ahead with 
its practical duties without bothering too much about its 
philosophy. The motto, presumably, has been that, if we will 
hard enough to do God’s will, we shall know quite enough 
of the doctrine for our lawful occasions. Having discovered 
by some years of painful experience that all is not well with 
our Israel, we have now staged a forward movement. We 
must go forward in God’s name, but no one seems able to tell 
us where we must go to and the last thing our teachers think 
of doing is to tell us what is our message for the day. They 
would, of course, say the Gospel; but if you press them to tell 
you what they mean by the Gospel, they become singularly 
unhelpful. 

A hundred years ago there was a different story to tell of 
the Evangelicals. The effects of the eighteenth-century revival 
were to be seen everywhere in England. In the Church of 
England, among the Methodists, and in nearly all the Dissenting 
churches Evangelicalism, either of the Arminian or the Cal- 
vinist variety, was the real fighting force of religion. Trac- 
tarianism was just making its appearance, but it was merely 
a clerical movement. The Evangelical party in the English 
Church cherished the views of Whitefield and the Countess of 
Huntingdon, but it was very influential. Independents and 
Baptists felt the impetus of the same theology. The Wesleyan 
Methodists preserved the Arminian doctrines of their founder 

(151) 
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and still formed the spear-head of Gospel attacks on a log 
world. Their aggressive evangelism was still effective and thei 
progress more marked than in the days of Wesley himself 
It was soon to be arrested by disputes within their ow) 
borders, but the tide of enthusiastic devotion was in ful 
spate. Its great ‘converting shops’ were being built every. 
where, especially in the growing industrial towns of the north, 
The class meetings were alive and the Sunday night prayer 
meetings after the crowded evening services were the scenes 
of constant conversions. ‘Exhorting sinners to return to God’ 
was the regular custom of the Sunday night service, and the 
exhortations were not in vain. The preaching was direct 
and practical and the preachers were all trained to study 
Wesley’s sermons and to understand the message of experi- 
mental doctrine contained in them. This was true also of the 
Primitive Methodists, who were carrying on a remarkable 
revival movement of their own, especially in the north and 
in East Anglia. ‘The early Primitive Methodist preachers 
studied on foot, a book in one hand and an umbrella in the 
other, with a portable library and wardrobe on their backs. 
The portable library often varied, no doubt, but a guess might 
have been safely hazarded as a rule that a Bible, a hymn-book, 
Wesley’s Sermons, Fletcher’s Checks, The Pilgrim’s Progress, 
Baxter’s Saints’ Everlasting Rest and Watts’s Improvement of 
the Mind would be found among them.’ 

Fletcher’s Checks are not read by modern Methodist 
preachers, but they defended the doctrines of universal grace 
against the Calvinist critics of John Wesley. The Sermons 
are still the standard of Methodist preaching, but it is very 
doubtful whether they are studied by every Methodist preacher 
as they were a hundred years ago. It may seem strange that 
a doctrinal standard is set out in four volumes of sermons, 
but it should be remembered that evangelical preaching at its 
best was always theological and that its aim was to bring the 
main truths of the Bible home to the hearts of sinful men. It 
may be well to remind ourselves what the main themes of the 
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‘Gospel’ as set forth by Wesley were. His standard sermons 
deal with the conversion of the sinner, and justification by 
faith stands at the forefront of the collection. Repentance and 
faith are followed by the first-fruits of the Spirit of God, who 
not only regenerates the heart of man but leads on to a life 
of perfect love to God and to one’s neighbour. This new life 
has the assurance of God’s favour in the witness of the Spirit 
and leads to such Christian living that the Sermon on the 
Mount is its natural expression. It is significant that thirteen 
of the forty-four ‘standard’ sermons are devoted to an exposition 
of St. Matthew v, vi, and vii. Other practical outcomes of the 
new birth are the catholic spirit which is ‘filled with the energy 
of love’, the avoidance of bigotry, and the dedication of all 
one’s possessions to God and his service. The speculative 
and profounder doctrines of Christianity find no place in these 
‘standard’ sermons. There are no sermons on the Trinity, 
or the Incarnation, or Inspiration, or the Future Life. All are 
on the experience of salvation and its effects in the practical 
life. 

Lecky was no theologian, but he had a very accurate 
knowledge, not only of his period but of the general history of 
Christianity. He also understood the Evangelical Revival. 
In his judgement the doctrines of the revival were concerned 
with ‘the utter depravity of human nature, the lost condition 
of every man who is born into the world, the vicarious atone- 
ment of Christ, the necessity to salvation of a new birth, of 
faith, and of the constant and sustaining action of the Divine 
Spirit upon the believer’s soul’. Perhaps this represents the 
nineteenth-century presentation of Evangelicalism, but it 
differed only in emphasis here and there from Wesley’s classical 
exposition. When he himself selects the central truths of his 
message he speaks of (1) Original sin, (2) Justification by faith, 
and (3) Holiness in heart and life. He is also careful to 
observe in his discussion of original sin that though ‘we are 
all born with a sinful, devilish nature’ yet our souls have ‘a 
capacity of spiritual life and an actual spark or seed thereof’. 
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This is his interpretation of the Pauline doctrine that Christ’, 
righteousness stands opposed to Adam’s transgression. 

In Him the tribes of Adam boast 

More blessings than their father lost. 
This Arminian doctrine of prevenient grace avoided the 
harsher side of Augustinianism in its teaching about original 
sin. It is clear, then, that Evangelicalism concerned itself 
mainly with sin and salvation and was essentially practical 
in its aim. There can be little doubt also that the fear of 
eternal punishment and the hope of eternal life were motives 
that played a very prominent part in the popular preaching of 
the Gospel. 

If we turn from this coherent and clear-cut scheme to the 
‘Gospel’ of Methodism to-day, we are impressed by its strange 
contrast to the incoherence and vagueness of the modem 
message. The modern preacher strays over a wider field, but 
is less effective because of his lack of clear sense of direc. 
tion. Dr. Hensley Henson in a recent book finds the 
same ‘theological incoherence’ in his own church. This is to 
be expected, since the different denominations do not live 
completely insular lives ‘with echoing straits between them 
thrown’. If there are stretches of salt water between them, 
they share the same climate and there is much traffic between 
the islands. In the same country there are spiritual forces at 
work in the life and literature of the nation that have their 
influence on all the institutions of the land. The churches 
are not so carefully walled in as to exclude the common air 
and the common sunshine. During the nineteenth century 
the chief solvents of the old dogmatic systems were firstly, 
liberalism, and secondly, scientific realism. If Newman 
attributed the Oxford Movement to liberalism, it was because 
that Movement was a reaction of self-defence against dangers 
that threatened orthodoxy. Religious minds that did not run 
away in alarm from the popular movement, but tried to make 
terms with it, accommodated their theology to the optimistic 
and humane temper of the day. They jettisoned the harsher 
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aspects of human nature. They ceased to preach about hell; 
they began to talk about the Eternal Hope. Then they 
turned to the kindlier and more lovable elements in the 
Gospels and stressed the humanity of the Divine Lord as 
contrasted with the interpretations of the Life of Lives as 
related to a supernal order and set forth in the Epistles. The 
older Evangelicals were shocked by this movement. It was 
Lord Shaftesbury who described Ecce Homo as ‘the most 
pestilential book ever vomited forth from the jaws of hell’. 

Scientific realism had long controversies with the theologians 
in the second half of the nineteenth century. This was to lead 
tothe secular temper that characterizes our own age. A more 
direct influence on preaching came through the scientific literary 
criticism of the Bible. A revolution in the interpretation of 
the chief authority for life and doctrine came about in little 
more than one generation. The strife was fierce in the days of 
Robertson Smith, but by the beginning of the twentieth 
century the higher critics had practically won the battle all 
along the line. The view of Inspiration had to be restated. 
Sanday’s Bampton Lecture of 1893 was one of the earliest and 
ablest attempts to do this. The Free Churches accepted the 
changed position more rapidly than the Anglican Church did. 
The Hastings Dictionary of the Bible and the Encyclopaedia 
Biblica were more studied in Free Church circles. Peake’s one- 
volume summary of results, therefore, appeared some years 
before the similar volume edited by Gore and his associates. 
Still the solvents had been at work everywhere and such a 
book as Harnack’s What is Christianity? represented the high- 
water mark of liberal theology. His learned and elaborate 
History of Dogma showed the long road along which the Church 
had travelled. Of course, the Roman Church professed to 
remain unmoved and the Anglo-Catholic ridiculed preaching. 
He was concerned with institutions, devotions, rituals, and 
contributed little to any attempt at understanding the age 
in which he lived. It was enough for him to understand and 
obey his Divine Lord and the Virgin Mother. 
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The twentieth century witnessed further change in the sam, 
direction until another reaction against these dangeroy 
tendencies appeared in the Barthian theology. The tempe 
of the machine age is increasingly secular. The desire j, 
expressed that we should see life ‘as distinct as a diagram 
and as manageable as a machine’. Mystery and the supe. 
natural are politely handed off the stage. Since the Greg 
War and in spite of a temporary resurgence of Spiritualism, 
the future life seems to count for less than ever in effectiye 
influence on the thoughts of men. In popular preaching 
heaven seems to have followed hell into the category of 
subjects we never discuss. If there was a time when we could 
be charged with otherworldliness, that time is not the present, 

What is the subject-matter of modern Methodist sermons 
Can it be truly said that ‘we preach Christ crucified’ as the 
central theme? Have original sin and justification by faith, 
conversion and the hope of heaven hereafter an important 
place in the modern message? It would be interesting to get 
some intelligent regular hearer to give some account of the 
sermons he has listened to for the last dozen years. It is 
quite likely that Hitler and Mussolini would be as much in 
evidence as St. Paul. Christ crucified becomes a feeble 
presentation of pacifism. The strong institutional life of the 
Church in class-meetings and prayer-meetings melts away. 
Education in Christian doctrine is lamentably weak. Training 
for Church membership is sporadic and irregular. The Sunday 
Schools are rapidly disappearing. If one of our old preachers 
were to rise from the dead and listen to many of our present- 
day sermons, he would ask the congregation to sing Charles 
Wesley’s hymn: 


Weary souls that wander wide 

From the central point of bliss, 
Turn to Jesus crucified, 

Fly to those dear wounds of his. 
Sink into the purple flood, 

Rise into the life of God. 
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This is as far removed from the secular temper as it well can 
be. It represents a divine order at work for man’s salvation. 
If we are completely convinced that this is the core of 


Evangelicalism then we may press on with our Forward 


Movement with enthusiasm. Although the statement of this 
case may seem in places exaggerated, it is true enough to make 
it necessary for us to examine afresh our message before we 


expose our weaknesses to an unheeding world. 
A. W. HARRISON 





THE NEW WORLD THAT IS TO BE 


URING the earlier days of the present war, it was thought 

by many to be inadvisable that precise ‘war aims’, o 
‘peace aims’, should be announced. We must first ‘destroy 
Hitlerism’ it was said. That accomplished, we might begin 
to discuss details. But the conviction has steadily grown that 
this is not enough, on one ground, for example, that it is, 
psychological error to withhold from the combatants in any 
war the final goal of their endeavour. Men will carry through 
a crusade far better if they have clearly in their minds a 
definite plan of that ‘new order’ for which they strive. History 
is emphatic upon that point: Tell men that their chief business 
is to destroy something, however revolting that thing may be, 
and a negative note is subtly introduced which is liable te end 
in ennut. It is the positive aim which inspires and energizes. 
Hitler well knows this, hence he has announced precisely what 
he means by his ‘new order’. 

Yet a precise statement holds its grave difficulties. While f 
all professedly agree that ‘things can never be the same 
again’, yet there is anything but agreement as to what the 
new things should be. What are the points of agreement ff 
between, say, Mr. Wells, Mr. Bevin, and Lord Halifax’ 
Mr. Wells has told us, with studied rudeness, what he thinks § 
of Lord Halifax and Lord Gort when they broadcasted 
religious addresses. And even Churchmen are not all on the 
Left, or all on the Right. Yet there must be a common ff 
denominator to which all may subscribe as a beginning, } 
certain principles which are rooted in the nature of things, 
which transcend all political systems, and which comprehend 
the whole of humanity. 

A remarkable article in the Economist, towards the end of F 
1940, urged the nation to face these fundamental principles, 


and pleaded that these should be set before the whole world, 
( 158) 
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now, so that we may not ‘drift’ again as we did from 1919 
onwards. Unless we can think of a new world order, which 
we ourselves are prepared to accept, any post-war settlement 
will only carry forward the seeds of future conflicts. We 
must think in world terms, since the world is already one in 
its essential life, cultural, commercial, and human. And it 











destroy cannot again be broken into fragments, whatever Hitler 
at begin fm may Say. Even Germany received its greatest cultural and 





scientific gifts from beyond itself. She accepted from others 
the telegraph, the telephone, radio, chloroform, aniline dyes, 
and the boon offered by Pasteur—to mention no others from 
along list. And where would Germany be if, consistently with 
her claims to be supreme, she returned the gifts with which 
non-Nordics have enriched her? ... . 

An appeal to the whole world! But who, at the present time, 
has the right to make it? No one nation can now speak to 
the whole world with moral authority. Nations taunt each 
other with the story of their unpleasant past life and actions. 
No nation can hold forth clean hands to the rest of the world. 
Obviously, political and Nationalist speakers would obtain 
no hearing. There isonly one Body that could speak with the 
voice of humanity, which would also be the voice of God. It 
could speak in the name of MAN, apart from race or politics. 
That body is the CHURCH OF CHRIST. But it also has a past 




















>ment 
lifax? [§ divinely good, yet humanly broken and imperfect. The 
hinks |) Church therefore would be under the necessity of making open 





confession of her own faults, while she witnessed, not to 
herself, but to her divine infallible Master. A handsome 
apology, before the face of the world, on the part of the Church, 
would surely be received, as all honest apologies are, with 
respect and gratitude. It is essential that this be done in view 
of the ‘rationalistic’ propaganda which dwells unceasingly 
upon the darker history of the Church, and carefully omits all 
reference to the divine within her life and activities. 

When all has been said, the Church remains the only true 
‘International’ in the world. Let her recover her vision and 
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her united voice, and her leaven would be powerful enough 
to ‘change the lump’, corrupt as it may be. 

A beginning has at last been made, in our own country, 
The recent ‘Statement’, issued over the signatures of the two 
Anglican archbishops, the Roman Cardinal Hinsley, anq 
Mr. Armstrong, on behalf of the United Free Churches, is , 
historic document. Nothing analogous to it has appeared 
since the Reformation. The ‘five points’ of the Papal 
encyclical were accepted by the authors of this remarkable 
document. Yet it is but a bald outline that has been presented 
to us. There is room still for many lines to be more closely 
filled. There is, as yet, no one world document from the 
Church to the entire world, and it is this that is so essential. 

We are reminded that already the German comment upon 
it has been scornful, but that should not count with us. What 
else could we expect from the present ‘leaders’ of Germany? 
So long as Mein Kampf supplants the Bible in Germany; 
so long as Hitler accepts the Machiavellian principles which he 
expounds in his book, lying, suave promises made to lull 
the victim into a false security before the death stroke is 
delivered; so long as he holds to the doctrine that no promise 
is binding where national ‘interests’ are concerned; so long 
as he adheres to his purpose to ‘tear up root and branch’ 
Christianity; so long as he insists that ‘a man is either a 
Christian or a German—he cannot be both’; so long as he 
practises ‘blood purges’; so long as he upholds the Gestapo, 
the concentration camp, the rape of helpless small countries; 
so long as he believes in the national superiority of the 
Germans—it is idle, men say, to suppose that Germany will 
listen to any utterance of the Church, or to any programme 
of a new order. He has his own ‘new order’. He has his own 
religion which supplants Christianity. 

That may sound formidable. But two things must be said 
on the other side. First, Hitler is not Germany. There are 
thirty millions of Catholics in Germany, and they will not for 
ever remain in bondage. There is also a powerful underground 
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enough J Germany which awaits its day of deliverance. And the 

forcibly annexed countries are in secret revolt. One day it 
ountry, ff will burst into flame. Hitler is not eternal. Again, suppose 
he two HF that the whole gang of Nazi criminals were punished on the 





scaffold, should we be any nearer that ‘new world’ of which 
we dream? What if others still hypnotized or unrepentant 
should replace them? .... 

There is therefore every reason that now the Church 
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tkable |} unitedly should set forth the ‘mind of Christ’, and in greater 
sented [ detail than has yet been attempted. Vague outlines are 
‘losely insufficient. The Church should make clear the causes of the 






Nn the present world maladies. Diagnosis is the first stage in a cure. 
ntial, The seeds of the present war were sown about two hundred 
upon ff years ago at the inauguration of the industrial epoch. The 





What fF face of England was changed overnight. A rural people 
lany? [F became an urban people. England became ‘the workshop of 
nany; § the world’, owing to her discovery of coal and her invention of 







ch he fF the steam engine and the spinning jenny. The movement 
) lull was acclaimed as marvellous ‘progress’. Commercially it was 
ke is § undoubtedly that, but it was at the cost of human flesh and 







mise § blood. The entire movement was based upon slave labour. 
long § The facts are indisputable. The general picture has been 
nch’ § painted by a number of historians from Green to Halévy. 





But for intimate details we must turn to the ‘lives’ of the 
great Earl of Shaftesbury and John Clifford, and there 
behold the horrors of child labour, the degradation of woman, 
the appalling hygienic conditions in mills and _ factories, 
the verminous hovels of workers, the physical deterioration, 
mental starvation, and spiritual destitution of the people. 
Vast fortunes were made by a few, vast injustices inflicted 
upon the many. 

The fever of cheap production spread to the Continent and 
finally to the East. There followed a fierce competition for 
Taw material and new markets. This resulted in a number of 
little wars, and the greater South African War, the trouble 
in Fashoda, the Agadir incident in 1905, and rearmament. 
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Finally the tempest broke in the Great War, 1914-18, which 
was, au fond, a commercial war. The war of 1939 is the con. 
tinuation of that war. Here is a lightning outline of two 
hundred years. 

The scandal is that this human tragedy has developed 
within Christendom, which called Christ ‘Lord, Lord’, bu 
excluded Him from its practical life. Christendom, during this 
period, reversed the central work of Him whom they called 
‘Lord’. It did not ‘seek FIRST the Kingdom of God and 
His justice’ in the confident faith that this is the only way in 
which ‘other things’ (the material things of life) shall be f 
‘added’ unto us. Christian Europe enthroned Mammon a; ff 
god, and it is now paying the bitter price of its infidelity. 
‘It has not paid us’, says a famous Frenchman, ‘to ignore 
Jesus Christ.’ 

Fascism and Nazism were, at the first, an attempt to deal 
with the economic situation in a new way. Had these move- 
ments been Christianized, both Mussolini and Hitler might 
have given a real lead to a restless Europe. But they were 
severed from Christian morality and faith, and impregnated 
with falsehood. By the ridiculous doctrine of ‘blood and race’, 
the vanity of the people was flattered, and war was preached 
as a necessary grand game. Absolute truth to govern the 
lives of men was denied in favour of the convenient doctrine 
that ‘morality is that which is useful to us’. Fascists and 
Nazis both created what they rejoiced in as ‘myths’. They 
altered history books in favour of this myth, and, tragedy of 
tragedies, persuaded youth to accept the fabrication. Hitler 
chose his moment well. Backed by big German _ business 
magnates, who saw in this fanatic a useful tool against the 
rising discontent in Germany, Hitler rose to power, and then 
disclosed his anti-human hand. To impose the salute ‘Heil 
Hitler’ was a masterpiece of subtle suggestion. It withdrew 
the light from the places where it would be unpleasantly 
revealing, and focused it upon an idol... the spotlight of 
the cinema. 
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The Nazi challenge is most serious. It can be no longer 


treated as negligible. 
AND THE CHURCH CAN AND MUST COUNTER IT. The 


Economist wrote: 


We should be now issuing a challenge which speaks straight to the 
heart of the ordinary man: a challenge which Hitler could neither 
ignore nor accept. ‘‘T’his’, we should say, ‘is what democracy promises 
and performs. What have you to offer one half so good?’ 


The Church géa Church cannot offer a detailed economic plan, 
but it can and should, in the most unequivocal manner, 
lay down the eternal principles which the Christian de- 
mocracies regard as fundamental, and by which they them- 
selves are prepared to live now. We welcome the guarded 
statement, to which reference has already been made, but 
we may go a little further. The Economist goes into details, 
and advocates a movement in the direction of ‘Socialism’— 
which it does not define. These are not, in this article, our 
concern. Our concern is with the basic principles which are 
summed up in our Lord’s teaching—following the prophets 
and completing them—on the Kingdom of God. 

It is to the idea and ideals of that Kingdom we must 
return to be truly Christian. Papalism equated the ‘Kingdom’ 
with the Church. There was ‘the Holy Roman Empire’. 
Protestantism postponed the Kingdom to the ‘next world’. 
The older Evangelicalism was almost exclusively individual- 
istic. The older hymn-books contained no section on ‘the 
Kingdom of God on earth’. But to our Lord it was central. 
He opened His ministry by announcing that He had come to 
‘fulfil’ the prophetic word (St. Luke iv. 16, 17). He ended it 
upon the same note (Acts i. 3). The Pater noster is a prayer 
of the Kingdom. That Kingdom is not ‘of’ this world, nor is 
its justice. It is rooted in the truth concerning God and man 
and their mutual relations. 

God is our Father, Holy, Righteous, Love. He is not 
sentiment. Man is His child, even when he disowns and 
disgraces the Heavenly Father. That relationship determines 
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man’s relationship to his fellows. Since God is just to uy 
we must be just to them—all of them, whatever their race o 
colour. They differ greatly, but none is to be held in contemp; 
because of his backwardness. Those who are sound mug 
become physicians to those that are sick. The rich may not 
dress in purple and fine linen and fare sumptuously every day, 
while Lazarus is left to chance charity and the dogs. One js 
our Master, and we are all brethren. Upon this double relation. 
ship, written in the nature of life, man must build his entir 
life. That is what our Lord taught as essential, and not merely 
voluntary. And He acted as He spake. Read the Gospels 
and behold Him.... 

Jesus recognized the fact of privilege. Some have ten talents, 
others but one. But they are responsible for what they have. f 
The higher men are raised, the greater is their responsibility. 
Upon the privileged Pharisees our Lord poured His maledic- 
tions, because they used their privileges to gain place and 
power over others. He accorded no special rank to rich or 
poor, because of their wealth or poverty. Covetousness He 
pitilessly condemned. The only man He placed in ‘hell’ 
(the hell of his own creation) was a covetous man who had 
become inhuman (St. Luke xvi). His commanding word was: 
‘MAKE FRIENDS by means of the Mammon of unrighteousness’. 
The whole thing is there. We are brought into life to ‘make 
friends’, not enemies. And Europe to-day is full of enemies, 
because, and only because, it has forsaken Him and worshipped 
a false God. 

These basic principles, applied to life, would at once solve 
the questions of race, power, and finance. But we do not 
believe in them. The ‘pull’ of lower things has been too strong. FF 
The Church cannot ally itself completely with any political ¥ 
party, or adopt any of the current slogans. It is her business f 
to insist upon basic truths, to educate conscience, to propagate 
her faith, to multiply the number of Christians who are | 
prepared to live according to His direction. But it can, and 
should, tell the world plainly that there can be no true social } 
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hese principles. The Church stands as the 
cy ¥ "God's pr = every inhuman principle and 
etn She is to be the salt of the earth, to rub in the 

il it stings and heals. 

yond is ce with destiny. The battle is set. The po 
everywhere must decide between Communism, pace _ 
Nazism, without Christ, and—(not ‘democracy’, but) se 
There can be no compromise now. Revolution is a re : 
here, and it must develop into bloodiness or brother _ 
the destruction of the highest human values, or a = joo 
tion. It has come at last to the sharp point at the 7 reas i 
every man—Christ or chaos. Only a living Churc —- 
forth Christ as the Light of the world—light upon ae g. 
Is she prepared herself to live by that Light in everyt 4 
And is she ready to collect all her own scattered = a : 
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GEORGE CRABBE AND METHODISM 


. HIS spiritual influenza’, was the description of Methodism 

given by George Crabbe in the Preface to his poem, ‘The 
Borough’. He saw the movement as a disease which was 
virulent and infectious, striking down its victims in masses, 
heating their bloods to fever pitch and their brains to the 
point of delirium, and leaving them, if it did ever leave them, 
debilitated and weak. So much we may infer from an 
examination of this interesting and well-informed attack of a 
hundred and forty years ago. 

To-day we may easily deny this charge, though many 
other of his criticisms still stick; but it is still important to 
examine the attacks of those who examine us and dislike us, 
and to question ourselves whether even our enemies have not 
some truth on their side. Those of us who love the story of 
the early Methodists are specially prone to idealize the past, 
to stress the merits of these men and to gloss over the many 
points about the movement which we dislike. The critics 
of eighteenth-century Methodism generally lacked understand- f 
ing, attacking Methodists too often on baseless grounds, but 
there was without any doubt often some truth behind their 
stings. It is of interest to speculate how many of us, could we 
be transported back into the eighteenth century, would 
become Methodists. Should we tolerate these visitors, who 
came to preach outside our church, stating aloud or certainly 
implying strong criticism of our lethargy and inaction, and 
failing completely to understand all the good reasons why we 


were sure that it was impossible for us to show more energy. 


Whatever our answer, it is salutary to examine what a critic 

like Crabbe thought of us, but it may be best first to consider 

what rights our critic has to hold his views. 
Crabbe was born on Christmas Eve, 1754, at Aldeburgh on 


the Suffolk coast, and though he had a fair education, his early 
( 166 ) 
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life on farms in this district seems to have been rough and un- 
congenial. He soon learnt that the fashionable sentimental 

icture of country life was untrue, and this fact was to remain 
with him all his days. Even Goldsmith could write of 


Sweet Auburn! loveliest village of the plain, 
Where health and plenty cheer’d the labouring swain, . . . 
Dear lovely bowers of innocence and ease, 
Seats of my youth where every sport could please. 
Crabbe saw a flat and depressing countryside where it was 
dificult for men to live even in poverty. 
Rank weeds, that every art and care defy, 
Reign o’er the land and rot the blighted rye. 
He tried to earn a living as an apothecary, but at last with 
three pounds in his pocket he set out to London. His early 
struggles here were helped by Edmund Burke who found in 
him ‘the mind and feelings of a gentleman’, and he was enabled 
to publish some of his poetry, to meet men of letters, and 
finally to take Holy Orders. In 1783 he published his best 
known poem, ‘The Village’, in which with realism he con- 
trasted country life as he knew it with the sentimental 
pastorals of the poets. His work was to 
paint the Cot 
As Truth will paint it, and the bards will not. 
His countryside was one of squalid poverty and boorish in- 
habitants unhealthily enduring evil conditions till they de- 
clined painfully to the grave. Their misery was only relieved 
by bouts of debauchery. There is, of course, much more in ‘The 
Village’ than this, but like many reformers who attempt to be 
realists he overstated his case. Like the host of writers in more 
recent years who have tried to write realistically of villages, 
his earth seems to cease to be soil and to become mere mud, 
and the bad roads to lead only over sodden fields to the work- 
house. Crabbe is probably nearer reality in his descriptions 
than the later ‘earthy’ school of writers so cleverly satirized in 
‘Cold Comfort Farm’, and he follows the line of Hogarth in his 
pictures of eighteenth-century life. With much that each has 
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to say John Wesley would have agreed. Wesley had no ily. 
sions about sentimental life in picturesque villages, seeing to 
often the ignorance and brutality of the people, and knowing 
perhaps better than Crabbe the conditions inside the poor. 
houses and prisons, but Wesley had more critical and classica] 
restraint by nature as well as a message of hope to offer. 

Crabbe had one or two livings in different parts of the 
country, but he does not seem to have been better than some 
of the lethargic clergy whom he satirized. In 1805 after thir. 
teen years’ absence from his rectory at Muston he returned at 
the request of his bishop. He found to his annoyance that his 
congregation was small, partly because ‘a Wesleyan missionary 
had formed a thriving establishment’. His son in his account 
of Crabbe’s life says: ‘This much annoyed my father; and the 
warmth with which he began to preach against Dissent only 
irritated himself and others without bringing back disciples to 
the fold.’ 

For nearly twenty years he had published nothing, but in 
1810 he brought out ‘The Borough’, which gave a poetic account 
of the life in his native place, Aldeburgh. Though critics 
warned him that ‘the function of poetry is not to present any 
truth if it is unpleasant’, the poem was a great success. He 
continued to write copiously until his death in 1832. 

So much for the life of the critic of Methodism, and in study- 
ing his accounts we do well to remember both his dislike of all 
Dissenters among whom he classed the Methodists, as well as 
his gift for seeing men stripped of their trappings of pretence 
and sentimentality. His severest critics have always granted 
him accuracy of observation. ‘He describes the interior of a 
cottage like a person sent there to distrain for rent,’ said Haz- 
litt, who also said more unfairly: ‘He exhibits the smallest cir- 


cumstances of the smallest things. He gives the very costume fF : 


of meanness; the nonessentials of every trifling incident. ... 
Almost all his characters are tired of their lives, and you 


heartily wish them dead.’ 
In the Preface to ‘The Borough’ (Letter 4 of which is entitled, 
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‘Sects and Professions in Religion’) he explains some details of 
his poem. He notes that the Methodist movement was split 
into two parts, Calvinistic and Arminian: the Calvinists con- 
sisting chiefly of separate and independent congregations, and 
the Arminians who are one body ‘having had for many years 
one head, who is yet held in high respect by the varying mem- 
bers of the present day’. His remarks are to be pointed at the 
enthusiast and the bigot, at their folly and their craft, rather 
than at the sects themselves, and it is rather at the separate 
Calvinist bodies that he points than at the more regular 
followers of Wesley himself. 

The tenets of Methodists are the same in his day as they 
were formerly, he says, and then refers to the account given 
by Bishop Warburton in The Doctrine of Grace nearly fifty 
years before, ‘in the early times of this spiritual influenza’. It 
is surely a weakness that he turns to such an old attack, so 
much of which had already been refuted, for his account of 
Methodist vices. Warming to his work he writes: 

There is yet that imagined contention with the powers of darkness, 
that is at once so lamentable and so ludicrous: there is the same 
offensive familiarity with the Deity, with a full trust and confidence 
both in the immediate efficacy of their miserably delivered supplica- 
tions, and in the reality of numberless small miracles wrought at their 
request and for their convenience: there still exists that delusion, by 
which some of the most common diseases of the body are regarded 
as proofs of the malignity of Satan contending for dominion over the 
soul: and there still remains the same wretched jargon, composed of 
scriptural language, debased by vulgar expressions, which has a kind 
of mystic influence on the minds of the ignorant. 

Of course much of this begs the question and merely 
abuses, but no one who has read any early Methodist litera- 
ture would say it had no point. Wesley himself is not free 
from finding the direct hand of God and divine intervention 
in what to us may seem trivial events, and Samuel Foote in 
1760 said Methodists ‘made the Supreme Being the principal 
# agent in the most trifling, common occurrences. If one is bit 
by fleas, he is buffeted by Satan. If he has the good fortune 
to catch them, God will subdue his enemies under his feet’. 
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Nevertheless, in his sermon ‘On the Nature of Enthusiasm’ 
Wesley shows his rock-like common sense, and brands 
undesirable ‘enthusiasm’ the habit of dragging in the name of 
God ‘in things of no moment and in the most trifling cp. 
cumstances of life’. 

Most people even to-day know that acute feeling of discom. 
fort which comes when an acquaintance seems to assert to 
loudly the name and hand of God in petty affairs, and even jf 
they do not question the speaker’s sincerity they feel what 
the eighteenth century meant by the term ‘ugly enthusiasm’, 
Again Wesley was clear: 

Instead of saying on any particular occasion, ‘I want to know what 
is the will of God’, would it not be better to say ‘I want to know what 
will be most for my improvement, and what will make me mos ff 
useful?’ This way of speaking is clear and unexceptionable; it is § 
putting the matter on a plain scriptural issue, and that without any — 
danger of enthusiasm. 

However, the habit which Crabbe was condemning had not 
sprung from a superficial origin, but from the very depth of 
the Methodist movement. God was so real and the powers of 
evil so clear that it was impossible to see life at all without f 
them. Man entered into a world filled and dominated by God, F 
and how should those who saw it keep it from their speech? 
But the experience of this reality had become second hand and 
its repetition was stale and unreal. Even saints have to leam 


restraint. 
There is a certain wicked enjoyment to be obtained from 


Crabbe’s account of the less prominent people in Methodism. 


They who do not venture to become preachers, yet exert the minor 
gifts, and gain reputation for the faculty of prayer, as soon as they can 
address the Creator in daring flights of unpremeditated absurdity. 
The less indigent gain the praise of hospitality, and the more har § 
monious become distinguished in their choirs: curiosity is kept alive 
by succession of ministers, and self love is flattered by the consideration ff 
that they are the persons at whom the world wonders; add to this, 
that in many of them, pride is gratified by their consequence as new 
members of a sect whom their conversion pleases, and by the liberty, 
which as seceders they take, of speaking contemptuously of the Church 
and ministers whom they have relinquished. 
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Some of this may be true, but we do not need to wonder that 
Crabbe was not a success when he returned to attack Dissent 
in Muston after thirteen years’ absence. It is justifiable to 
wonder, if it was not a sense of his own shortcomings as a 
pastor, that caused him so much irritation at the energy and 
enthusiasm of those who had left his church and particularly 
at their preacher ‘who claims the authority of a messenger sent 
from God’. 

In the poem itself he deals with the different sects briefly, 
but devotes most attention to the two brands of Methodists. 
It is the Calvinist preacher that he most dislikes. 


See yonder preacher! to his people pass, 

Borne up and swell’d by tabernacle-gas; 

Much he discourses, and of various points, 

All unconnected, void of limbs and joints; 

He rails, persuades, explains, and moves the will, 
By fierce, bold words, and strong mechanic skill. 


He accuses them of railing against good works, and parodies a 
sermon stressing this and deploring learning. Conversion was 
the sole aim, and this was to be a Calvinistic conversion. 


It is the CALL! till that proclaims us free, 

In darkness, doubt, and bondage we must be; 
Till that ASSURES us, we’ve in vain endured, 
And all is over when we’re once assured. 


He leaves the Calvinists to describe the Arminian service: 


Far other doctrines yon Arminian speaks; 

‘Seek grace’, he cries, ‘for he shall find who seeks’. 
This is the ancient stock by Wesley led; 

They the pure body, he the reverend head: 

All innovation they with dread decline, 

Their John the elder, was the John divine. 


= Having noted the conservative tendencies of the regular 
followers of Wesley, he proceeds to give an account of a sermon 
delivered by one of the preachers. The speaker seems to be 
closely acquainted with the Devil and to know all his tricks, so 
he is able to warn his listeners of the dangers of lethargy of the 
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Church of England and to assure them of the ability of thoy 
of his own persuasion to put him to flight. 


Their sheep 
Satan devours at leisure as they sleep. 

Not so with us; we drive him from the fold, 
For ever barking, and for ever bold. 


Finally the preacher reminds his congregation of the sceng 
at the first preaching of Methodism by the Wesleys. It js 
difficult to tell exactly what Crabbe is thinking as he writs 
this account. Part of it is straightforward narrative with a 
accurate description of early preaching scenes, and to the 
modern reader there is charm in the description of birds flying 
by ‘to catch a breath of grace’. We are reminded of Fletcher oj 
Madeley, taking a robin for his text. But it must be remem. 
bered that Bishop Lavington in his attack on the Methodists 
found that they were as enthusiastic as St. Francis, and ex. § 
pected his readers to feel a slight shiver of horror that sucha 
thing could be in their own century. Thus Crabbe’s description 
may be intended for irony. Personally I am unable to decide 
whether the following description is wholly ironic or whether 
there is not also a certain amount of admiration. 


Oh! now again for those prevailing powers, 

Which once began this mighty work of ours; 
When the wide field, God’s temple, was the place, 
And birds flew by to catch a breath of grace; 
When ’mid his timid friends and threat’ning foes, 
Our zealous chief as Paul at Athens rose: 

When with infernal spite and knotty clubs 

The ill-one arm’d his scoundrels and his scrubs; 
And there were flying all around the spot 

Brands at the preacher, but they touch’d him not; 
Stakes brought to smite him, threatn’d in his cause, 
And tongues attun’d to curses, roar’d applause; 
Louder and louder grew his awful tones, 

Sobbing and sighs were heard, and rueful groans; 
Soft women fainted, prouder men express’d 
Wonder and woe, and butchers smote the breast; 
Eyes wept, ears tingled; stiff’ning on each head, 
The hair drew back, and Satan howl’d and fled. 
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In 1790 Crabbe heard the aged Wesley preach at Lowestoft, 
but it must have been a different kind of service from that 
described in the poem. Crabbe seems to be relying far too 
much on the accounts given in Warburton’s Doctrine of 
Grace, and it is to be regretted that he did not give us, as he 
could so well have done, a realistic account of a contemporary 
service. He disliked the excesses of some of the preachers of 
whom he had heard, and this in turn was increased by the suc- 
cess of the Methodists in the village where his own worth was 
not being appreciated. 
Dr. Johnson thought that only Methodists and Papists had 
a religion strong enough to give to the unhappy convicts in 
Newgate, and that ‘one of our regular clergy will probably not 
impress their minds sufficiently’. Crabbe seems to have felt 
somewhat the same and to have expressed it in his poem, ‘Sir 
Eustace Grey’. The scene is laid in a madhouse where the 
patient tells a physician and a visitor of his downfall and mad- 
ness until at last he found relief in a kind of Conversion. At 
the end of the poem Crabbe has added a note: ‘It has been 
suggested to me, that this change from restlessness to repose 
in the mind of Sir Eustace, is wrought by a Methodistic call; 
and it is admitted to be such: a sober and rational conversion 
could not have happened while the disorder of the brain con- 
| tinued: yet the verses which follow, in a different measure, are 
not intended to make any religious persuasion appear ridicu- 
lous. . . .’ This use seems to be the reverse of the usual charge— 
that the Methodists drove people mad—and must be the only 
instance of them being a cure for insanity. 
In the poem Sir Eustace tells how in his ravings he was 

calmed by the ‘holy strains’ of a ‘sainted preacher’: 

Pilgrim, burthen’d with thy sin, 

Come the way to Zion’s gate, 

There, let Mercy let thee in, 

Knock and weep and watch and wait. 

Knock!—He knows the sinner’s cry: 
Weep!—He loves the mourner’s tears: 


Watch!—for saving grace is nigh: 
Wait,—till heavenly light appears. 
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Hark! it is the Bridegroom’s voice; 

Welcome, pilgrim, to thy rest; 

Now within the gate rejoice, 

Safe and seal’d and bought and bless’d! 
Safe—from all the lures of vice, 
Seal’d—by signs the chosen know, 
Bought—by love and life the price, 
Bless’d—the mighty debt to owe. 


So to a kind of Methodist hymn Sir Eustace found peace. Here 
Crabbe seems to have struck the authentic note and to have 
understood the heart of Methodism. 

Thus a hundred and forty years ago a good and able man, 
who disliked extremes and excessive emotion but who saw 
clearly the evils and misery around him, looked at Methodism, 
It was a rampant force, violent and militant, forcing its way 
into all corners of life with a power to calm madmen and to 
fight the devils it saw so clearly around. It is possibly a pity 
that to-day we have no satirists, or that those we have know 
how horrified the world would be if they dared to satirize 
different churches. If there were such a man, it is unlikely that 
he would attack us for many of the things Crabbe disliked. 


To-day with all our Committees and organization and statistics 
we are in little danger of seeing the battle between God and 
the Devil around us every moment of the day. Few now call 
us ‘dangerous enthusiasts’ or call for us to cast out evil spirits. 
Yet as we look at the world we must admit that it is a pity. 
T. B. SHEPHERD 





GUILT AND ATONEMENT 
The Message of Friedrich Hebbel 


‘T"0-DAY no cup, to-morrow no wine—such is man’s lot!’ 

In these words Friedrich Hebbel summed up at once the 
success and the disappointment of his life; recognition had 
come with the award in November 1863 of the Schiller Prize 
to the poet of The Nibelungs, but it had come too late. Genius 
had been disciplined in him by poverty ever since that day in 
1813 when he was born in Holstein; had he not sprung of so 
hardy and so independent a stock, he might never have sur- 
vived the trials to which he was subjected. Hypersensitive 
and acutely self-conscious, he was strained almost to breaking- 
point by the alternation of periods of exhaustive creativity 
with others of desolating stagnation. His efforts to find a 
publisher for his work were long frustrated, and his plays were 
not at first popular with theatre audiences. But he won through 
at last to happiness as husband and father and to the status of 
a national poet, when death claimed a life which had worn itself 
out before the time (December, 1863). 

Hebbel’s dramas were to a large extent a means of self- 
expression; his inner life was simplified and clarified as what 
struggled within it was projected outside himself. Life for 
him had all along been a grim battle with circumstances, and 
though there were times when he was overwhelmingly conscious 
of his own worth, there were others at which he doubted his 
ability to give adequate and compelling form to the vision 
which had mastered him. In his childhood he had been pitted 
against a father who had no understanding of what was at 
work within his son, and his first employment was with one 
who exploited his gifts but refused them any recognition. 
Hence that craving for sympathy which bound him in the 
first phase of his career to Elise Lessing, but which only found 


satisfaction in marriage to the gifted and magnanimous 
(175) 
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Christine Enghaus. He was conscious of an inner citadel to his 
being which no other could ever penetrate, and of God-given 
powers which it was his first duty to release for full operation 
in the world; of what he did under such constraint of genius 
no other could be judge. 

The world-view with which Hebbel works is one in all his 
dramas. The Whole differentiates itself into a number of 
finite individuals: how or why it does so we cannot ask, but 
must accept this as the basic fact of life. Each individual is in 
essence a will, and claims the rights which inhere in private 
selfhood. But just in virtue of this separate existence, he 
arrogates to himself an independence which is not his, exceeds 
the limits set to his existence, and usurps the sovereignty which 
is reserved for the Whole. Hence the tension and conflict of 
human life. Just this excess, conscious or unconscious, on the 
part of the individual, constitutes the dramatic situation, and 
the Whole must reassert itself to restore the lost balance. 
How is that to be done? We select from Hebbel’s work four 
typical solutions of this problem of guilt and atonement. 


In his Judith he follows closely the narrative in the 
Apocrypha. The two main departures are the detailed charac- § 
terization of Holofernes and the employment of the sex-motive 
in rendering Judith’s action psychologically intelligible. 
Holofernes is not an instance of the will-to-power; he is so much 
the incarnation of it that he is on the verge of challenging God 
Himself. ‘Man, monster,’ Judith cries, ‘you force yourself 
between me and God. I must pray this minute, and I cannot!’ 
He replies: ‘Fall down and worship me.’ Bombastic and 
extravagant as he is, there is genuine nobility in him: he can 
put a nation to the sword, but he has no resentment against the 
man who attempts his life. Judith is forced to pray that she 
may not find herself honouring what she is in duty bound to 
abominate. It is indeed by this side of his character that he is 
brought to his end; when Judith cries out that she has come to 
murder him, he dismisses her threat with a laugh. She has 
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made the execution of her purpose impossible by confessing it! 
So he drags her off the stage, to fall a victim to her in his sleep. 

Judith herself is such a figure as Abraham in Kierkegaard’s 
Fear and Trembling; in obedience to the divine call, she must 
do what outrages conscience. As she sits and meditates in the 
beleaguered city, the frightful thought flashes upon her that the 
way to the deed she must do lies through a sin she must com- 
mit. She goes to the camp of Holofernes, willing to suffer out- 
rage for the deliverance of her people; for the will-to-power is 
in her too, and she stands high above the stature of the common 
woman. She and Holofernes know each other to be akin, even 
in the hour which must be fatal to one of them. But when she 
has killed the enemy, she realizes with a start of horror that she 
has forgotten her vocation: it was not the Lord’s instrument 
that slew him, but an outraged woman. Hence the jubilant 
cries with which she is greeted on her return are as torture to 
her soul; in guilty independence of the God who made and 
used her, she has gone the way of her own will, and now must 


| expiate her sin. 


The conflict is that between individual vocation, unique in 
itself and incomprehensible to those who look on, and the 
general laws of life. Man’s part is to answer at the call of 
Destiny, but against the consequences of his act Destiny itself 
is powerless to protect him. Life goes on its way unchecked, 
and it will deal with Judith as with every other woman. When 
she is asked to name her reward, she exacts from the elders and 
priests a promise that they will kill her at once, should she 
ever request it. To her serving-woman she confesses what lies 
behind so strange a petition: she might bear a child to Holo- 
fernes! There was hybris in Holofernes and he died for it; but 


| there was hybris in the avenger too, and of her too the death 


which is atonement may be required. 


In Agnes Bernauer the scene is laid in fifteenth-century 
Bavaria. The heroine is loved by Albrecht, the only son of 
Duke Ernst, head of the Munich line in Bavaria; she is but the 
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daughter of an Augsburg barber-surgeon. She returns his 
love and they are secretly married. Forbidden to enter the 
lists at the tournament at Regensburg because of what js 
assumed to be an illicit relation with Agnes, he avows his 
marriage. Duke Ernst at once disinherits him and proclaims 
his cousin Adolf heir in his place. But the cousin dies, and 
Bavaria is left without an heir. In the fourth act we see Duke 
Ernst resolving to put in operation the sentence of death 
which had been passed against Agnes after Regensburg by a 
council of judges, convened to deal with such a possibility as 
has actually arisen. She is seized and drowned as a witch 
during Albrecht’s absence; maddened by the news, he takes up 
arms against his father. Duke Ernst falls into his hands a 
prisoner; he urges necessity of state in defence of an action 
which he would gladly have avoided, but to which the sole 
alternative was civil war. Albrecht wavers; his father abdicates 
and thrusts the ducal staff into his hands. Let him judge his 
father, but let him judge as one on whom the responsibility of 
rule is laid. The play ends with Albrecht’s acceptance. 

If Judith reads to-day almost like a propagandist pamphlet, 
with its problem, the small state menaced by a military dictator, 
and its moral that to reply in kind to force is to preserve one’s 
territory but to lose one’s soul, Agnes Bernauer reads like a 
defence of the Totalitarian State. Indeed, Hebbel himself 
meant it for something of the kind, to urge at least the final 
subordination of even the highest and purest claims on the 
part of the individual to the necessities of social life. In reality 
Agnes is not sacrificed to the requirements of public good, but 
to the merest class-prejudice, which forbids the intermarriage 
of the ruling house with its subjects. Agnes is throughout 
represented as wholly innocent, and that is necessary to the 
theme; it is not by sin but by beauty that she disturbs the 
harmony of society and incurs guilt. For the social order love 
must be sacrificed and even virtue be a victim. 

The conflict is not between Duke Ernst and Agnes but in 
Albrecht’s soul. His father says rightly that ‘the ruler is only 
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Ins his F asleep in him’, and it is to the ruler’s duty that he calls him 
iter the I pack. Once again the individual has his indefeasible rights, 
what is IF he must live out what is in him; but in so doing he strikes 
ws his §& against the barriers life has set up. The Whole—in this case 







the State—must maintain itself, and the rebel makes atone- 
ment by the submission of his refractory selfhood to its higher 
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© Duke jaw in the end. ‘The individual’—it is Hebbel himself who 
death provides the comment on his drama—‘however glorious and 
g bya great, however beautiful and noble, must yield under all 
lity as IF circumstances to society, because in society and its necessary 
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S formal expression, the State, the whole of humanity lives, while 
in the individual only one single side of it is developed’ (Rees: 
Friedrich Hebbel as a Dramatic Artist, 135). 







Agnes Bernauer deserves to be ranked, both for subject and 
for treatment, with the Antigone. There is, however, one 
difference of the greatest importance: the sympathy of the 
Greek is with the heroine and her championship of the eternal 
laws which are not of to-day nor yesterday, while the German 
| sacrifices the perilous beauty of his Agnes to the stern 
exigencies of the Bavarian State and its ruling family. 

The motif of Gyges and his Ring is taken from Herodotus and 
Plato. The Lydian king Kandaules is married to a wife the 
custom of whose native country keeps her in retirement, unseen 
by anyeye. He boasts of her beauty to Gyges, his Greek friend, 
and persuades him, for confirmation of his assertion, to enter her 
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ity room by night, making use for that purpose of the magic ring 
but he has recently found. Rhodope discovers what has happened 
age and demands atonement. Forced by her, Gyges challenges the 
out king to single combat and kills him; Rhodope then gives him 






the 
the 
ve 


' her hand in marriage and, immediately thereafter, kills herself 
| over the funeral pyre she has had prepared. 

Here the problem of guilt and atonement is approached not, 
as elsewhere, from the side of the offending sinner, but from 
that of the offended moral law. It is for no mere harem-code 
that Rhodope contends, but for the central principle of the 
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moral universe, the sanctity and inviolability of human 
personality. Her instinct is sound when it tells her that the 
ring is too perilous a possession to be kept, and Kandaules jp 
his death-hour divines with horror that it was by it that the 
old gods were once dethroned by the new ones. In other words, 
the ring is the symbol of those forces in the unconscious which 
are easily let loose but with difficulty controlled; they are 
passion in the individual and revolution in society. It js 
because Kandaules is himself playing with these forces that he 
uses the ring; the magic does but come to lend support to what 
is already in his nature. He warns Gyges not to disturb the 
slumber of the world. But that, as he now sees, is just what he 
has done. He has removed the veil from what was unspeakably 
sacred, and the moral universe, thus outraged, must act at 
once to save the world from ruin. 

The action hinges throughout on Rhodope, and one of the 
major achievements of the play is her transformation from the 
shrinking wife of the opening to the stately queen and majestic [ 
avenger of the close. The offended law which she embodies | 
requires a discriminating atonement; justice must serve no 
personal ends, but must be concerned solely to purge the earth 
of its stain. Yes, and when his turn comes, the judge must be [ 
willing to be victim too. The men who suffer as this law works | 
out are also ennobled by it; for they recognize in retribution § 
that which restores the balance of the world, and by so doing, | 
they triumph over fate. What one sees to be just is no longer 
doom: it has become deliverance. All the characters are trans- 
formed by the process through which they pass, so that suffer- 
ing and guilt make them more worthy than before. Kandaules 
at last wholly deserves to be a king, Rhodope preserves her 
secret to the end, and Gyges has learned never again to disturb 
the sleep of the world, never again to tread with rash feet the 
sanctuary which is the soul. 


In The Nibelungs Hebbel has given a dramatic rendering of 
the old saga of Siegfried the dragon-slayer, Brunhild and 
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Kriemhild. Two figures tower above all the rest, the grim, 
ruthless Hagen and Kriemhild, implacable in revenge. The 
former, however, is no monster, for it was scarcely possible for 
Hebbel to create a character and deny him some relative 
justification. The crime of Duke Ernst was for the State, that 
of Hagen is for his king. It is a war of giants which is waged 
between him and Siegfried’s widow, and the feud ends in a day 
of slaughter which assumes in the eyes of the onlookers the 
proportions of a world-judgement. It is for us to-day so mag- 
nificently terrible that we recall with relief that it belongs to a 
far-off age of legendary heroisms and cruelties—till we shudder 
with horror to see how near we ourselves are standing to just 
such carnage. 

The inner meaning of the trilogy is revealed in neither of the 
two principal characters, but in one whom the action thrusts 
gradually into the foreground, the knight Dietrich of Bern. 
He is a Christian and no vassal of Etzel the Hun, though he has 
enlisted freely in his service. He symbolizes the forces which 
are working to create a new world out of the old one, as that 
perishes amid hate and revenge. The slight indications in the 
saga of a half-Christianized background are not materially in- 
creased in the play, but they are so thrown into relief that their 
importance for the whole is immensely increased. 

The conflict between pagan passions and Christian grace 
lives on in Hagen, baptized though he has been. In the opening 
lines of the first part, he is seen mocking at the restraints 
imposed on the chase by Eastertide. In Act II, Scene 1, of the 
second part he throws the chaplain overboard into the 
Danube (as in the saga) before he and his companions march 
; on to Etzel’s court. So Kriemhild, as she stands by her 
| husband’s corpse, refuses the priest’s appeal for Christian 
| forgiveness and demands revenge. 

The moment Dietrich appears we are conscious that the ideal 
which has hitherto been ineffectual has now found a form in 
which it can win the world. Dietrich comes to warn the 
Burgundians of what is in store for them; in the final scene, it is 
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only as Etzel’s last liegeman that he enters the hall to do battle 
with Gunther and Hagen, and even then it is not to kill, but to 
bring them forth prisoners and to plead for their lives. He is of 
superhuman strength; Etzel acknowledges him for his superior 
and Hildebrant says of him that God divided all the might 
that is in the world into two halves, distributing one half 

among the millions of mankind and giving the other to ff 
Dietrich alone. He tells of a vision he once saw, which foretold 
the death of the old world-order and the birth of a new and 
better one out of the plenitude of nature. When will that be? 
That secret he failed to learn, but as slaughter rages in Etzel’; 
hall he sees that the hour hascome. When Gunther and Hagen 
are both dead and Kriemhild herself has fallen, slain by i 
Hildebrant’s hand, Etzel shrinks at the thought of what is F 
now required of him by the pagan law of the blood-feud. Must F 
guilt bring retribution for ever? Must murder breed murder, 
revenge revenge to the end of time? Is there no better way for 
mankind? So he turns to Dietrich with the offer of his crown f 
and world-rule, and Dietrich accepts them both with the sign 
of the Cross. 


E. L. ALLEN 





A FORGOTTEN DIARIST 


LETTER from a Leeds merchant to his eighteen-year-old 
son in London, bearing date August 15, 1677, contains 


these words: 

And I would have you, in a little book, which you may either buy 
or make of two or three sheets of paper, take a little journal of any 
thing remarkable every day, principally as to yourself, as, suppose 
August 2. I was at such a place; (or) I omitted such a duty; (or) such 
a one preached from such a text, and my heart was touched; (or) I was 
a negligent hearer; (or) otherwise, etc. I have thought this a good 

method for one to keep a good tolerable decorum in action, etc., 
because he is to be accountable to himself as well as to God. 

) The advice is doubtless typical of many parental recommenda- 
) tions given in those days, and reminds us that to many people 
diary-keeping was, first of all, a religious duty. 

The young man addressed was Ralph Thoresby, and these 
injunctions were faithfully followed until his death, nearly 
) fifty years later. Early in the nineteenth century most of his 
§ diaries were found in a London garret, and the Rev. Joseph 
) Hunter, a well-known antiquary in that day, edited and pub- 
lished them (London: Colburn & Bentley, 1830). With them 
» were found the annual reviews which it was Thoresby’s habit 
| to compile from his diary, and these are printed where they 
§ serve to bridge gaps in the papers preserved. The diaries have 
» never been published at length since, but a book published by 
| subscription in Leeds in 1887—Ralph Thoresby, The Topo- 
» grapher: his Town and Times—by D. H. Atkinson—contains 
lengthy extracts from them, with much elucidatory matter 
| (Leeds: Walker & Laycock). 

Before examining these journals, a few important facts 

| about Thoresby may be recalled. He was born in Leeds on 

F August 16, 1658, and after attending the Grammar School 

| there, he was sent to London and then to Holland to prepare 

| for mercantile life. Frequent references to his affairs in the 
(183) 
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diary suggest that he had scarcely the making of a busines. 
man. At any rate, in 1704, while still possessed of moderat 
means, he retired. The rest of his life was spent more cop. 


genially on the things which had already claimed much of his 
time—archaeological researches and religious and philanthropic 
work. He had been brought up a Presbyterian, and for many 
years he was a leading member at the chapel at Mill Hill 
Leeds. As will be explained later, in 1699 he conformed to the 
Established Church. In political opinions Ralph also followed 
his father, who had fought beside the first Lord Fairfax against 
Charles I and joined with the second Lord Fairfax in helping to 
restore his son to the throne. Ralph Thoresby was loyal to the 
Stuarts as long as his strong Protestantism allowed; then he 
thankfully accepted the deliverance which came with the 
Prince of Orange and later with the Elector of Hanover. 

Thoresby’s two books were on the topography of his own 
town and district. The better-known is the Ducatus Leodiensis, 
published in 1715. The Vicaria Leodiensis, which followed it in 
1724, gives the history of the church in Leeds through the 
centuries. Thoresby also revised or wrote most of the York- 
shire portions of Bishop Gibson’s edition of Camden’s Britannia 
and sent many contributions to the Transactions of the Royal 
Society, which admitted him as Fellow in 1697. 

Like most old diaries Thoresby’s are worth reading for their 
light on the life and conditions of their day. On current public 
affairs he generally says little, except so far as they concem 
his own actions. He travelled to many parts of England for 
business, social, political, and antiquarian reasons, and spent 
long stretches of time in London. He gives few descriptions 
of towns, spending much of his time in parish churches, tran- 
scribing epitaphs and consulting registers. But as a revelation 
of the conditions of travelling in his day, the diaries are 
invaluable. Macaulay realized this. In his History he gives 
two extracts from Thoresby’s diary showing how easily one 
might lose one’s way on the main roads of the country and two 
more describing the floods which rendered those roads in- 
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assable. He would not have found it hard to give many more 

such incidents from the same source. It is noticeable that in 
later parts of the diary these conditions are improved. Stage- 
coaches are becoming more common, and, thanks to the im- 
pulse given by a Dutch king, the Fens are being drained, and 
the rivers overflow less often. As another light on travelling 
in those days it may be mentioned that when business required 
Thoresby to visit Ireland in 1694 he yielded to the persuasions 
of his friends not to expose himself to the dangers from 
pirates. 

It is as an antiquarian that Thoresby is remembered to-day. 
According to his own account this interest was kindled through 
a sermon he heard as a schoolboy, but really, in this as in 
other things, he inherited the taste from his father. In fact his 
father left him a very good nucleus of a museum, including a 
collection of rare coins which had belonged to Lord Fairfax. 
Ralph Thoresby diligently added to these many other rarities, 
including old manuscripts, early printed books, and autograph 
letters from distinguished people, until the museum must have 
had considerable interest and value. It is disappointing that 
these rare exhibits were sold and dispersed after his death, 
except for the autographs which were presented to the British 
Museum. 

Thoresby was always drawn to anything curious. In his 
diary he mentions at different places giants, dwarfs, a man 
who could swallow burning sealing-wax, an infant of three who 
smoked several pipes of tobacco daily, an armless man who 
wrote in several languages with his feet, and other strange 
things he had seen. It may be that he was too much interested 
in freaks, and that people tried to play on his credulity. He 
also had a great pride in his native town and perhaps was ready 
to make claims for it with no positive proof behind them. For 
this reason his real scholarship has been questioned, but 
generally the results of his assiduous research have been 
recognized as valuable. 

There is much in the diary to throw light on the relations 
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between the Church and the Nonconformists in later Stuart 
days. As a Presbyterian Thoresby was on intimate relations 
with most of the dissenting ministers whose names are remem. 
bered in our day, but he also included not a few leading 
churchmen in his circle of friendship. Reports of the persecy. 
tion of his brother-dissenters reach him and he records his 
indignant protest. In 1682 the storm reached Leeds and his 
own chapel was closed. The entry for the critical Sunday, 
July 9, shows how he took the blow. 

Much affected in meditation of the unspeakable loss of our public 
liberties, which cost me multitudes of tears and sighs, and yet infinitely 
short of the bitterness of heart which might and should have seized 
upon me for those crying sins that have provoked God to deprive us of 
a mercy that certainly is more valuable than all the world besides, 
Lord, help me to forbear murmuring at man who is only thy instrument, 
and to take revenge upon my own corruptions, that are the meritorious 
cause of these sad dispensations, and do thou graciously pour down a 
double blessing upon thy word dispensed in private. 

The Nonconformists of Leeds attempted to keep up the 
services by meeting in private houses. For this Thoresby and 
others were prosecuted the following year, but the case broke 
down through a legal omission. 

A little later Thoresby fears a worse thing: 

Upon a surmise that the chapel at Mill Hill, whereof I was in my 
father’s right, one of the proprietors, might, by a mandamus, be 
converted into a mass-house, we had a private consultation, resolved 
to convert it into a hospital, or sell it, and appropriate the monies 
for the use of the poor, so that, what was — for the increase of 
piety might terminate in charity. 

He goes on to explain the strength of his feelings by telling 
how once—apparently only once—he had been led by curiosity 
inside a Roman Catholic church and had seen furnishings and 
ritual which he condemns as rank idolatry. 

There was one form of hardship which Thoresby did have to 
endure as a dissenter. Nonconformist homes of good standing 
were selected as billets for soldiers—a practice wholly illegal 
in time of peace in England, but doubtless adopted in imitation 
of one of Louis XIV’s ways of persecuting Huguenots. Thoresby 
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complains of the behaviour of an officer and two soldiers who 
must have much disturbed the quiet of his simple, pious 


household. 
In 1687 he is able to write: 


King James II’s Declaration of Indulgence gave us ease in this case, 
and though we dreaded a snake in the grass, we accepted it with due 
thankfulness. 3rd April, 1687, Mr. Sharp preached the first sermon in 
public, from Psalm Ixviii. 28; that whoever be his instruments yet the 
supreme author of all good to his people is God himself. 

In spite of such experiences Thoresby endeavoured to main- 
tain the closest friendship with clergymen of the Established 
Church, and nothing delighted him more than to report happy 
relations between the Church and Nonconformists. He often 
adds a prayer for the healing of all their differences. One 
example of a good understanding between them is given when 


' two days after he records the baptism of one of his children at 


his own chapel he calls on the Vicar to have the baptism 


| registered at the Parish Church. (Atkinson has examined the 


Leeds registers and says that they show the baptisms of all 
Thoresby’s children, each in its proper place, and without any 
mention that the baptism had been conducted by a dissenting 
minister in a dissenting chapel.) . 

In the years when dissenting worship was banned by law it 
is not strange that a man of Thoresby’s temperament should 
attend the established churches as he had often done all his 
life, and should ask himself seriously about his relations with 
the Church. He writes: 


The danger that our holy religion was now in, from the common 
enemy, made me more sensible of, and I hope penitent for, a practice 
I had unwarily (since my marriage into a family, which, though very 
pious, was more averse to the public establishment than ours had ever 
been) and insensibly slipped into, viz.: reading some piece of practical 
divinity at home to my family, when I should have been joining with 
the congregation in public. For this, though good at other times, has 
neither as good success, nor promises made to it in Scripture. I there- 
fore more constantly, as heretofore, joined in the public prayers and 
worship, as judging the Church of England the strongest bulwark 
against Popery, and a union of Protestants absolutely necessary. 
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Nevertheless, it was not until 1699 that Thoresby conformeg 
to the Church. During these twelve years he seems to have djs. 
cussed the matter with friends, and especially with Dr. Sharpe, 
Archbishop of York. His decision was probably strengthened 
by the theological laxity which he saw developing in the Non. 
conformity of his generation. He refers several times to 
Whiston, whom he describes as ‘a learned person, but 
wretchedly heterodox’. It would seem that when he took the 
step he hoped to retain some connection with his old chapel, 
but the minister at that date was of a decidedly Nonconformist 
type, and would have no such divided allegiance —to Thoresby’s 
great regret. 

After his conformity Thoresby maintained his _ personal 
friendships with dissenting leaders and sometimes gave them 
valuable help. He collected facts about the extruded dissenting 
ministers of Yorkshire for Calamy. He had close relations with 
Matthew Henry, whose Commentary for years he read daily. 
He assisted Lord Wharton in the foundation and administra- 
tion of that charity for distributing Bibles which to this day 
does useful work in four English counties. 

Thoresby also continued to be a Puritan in spirit after his 
conformity. He viewed with misgiving all elaboration of the 
simple Prayer-book service. As late as 1722 he writes: ‘Mr. 
Rhodes preached well, though in his surplice.’ His diary entry 
after reading A Humble Apology for Nonconformists, three years 
after his conformity, suggests a point of view which he probaby 
shared with other good men: 


Concluded the Humble Apology for Nonconformists, wherein are 
some too severe reflections upon the Bishops and Conformity itself; 
but, there are also some modest and healing concessions; and if that 
proposition, p. 131, could be made good, that for laying aside the 
ceremonies, the Church might gain thousands and tens of thousands 
of our brethren, I should rejoice to see that happy day; with this 
proviso, that as the observance of them should not be imposed upon 
some, so neither denied to others who could not be satisfied in the 
omission; and to my own particular case, as I should have some ease 
thereby, as to the cross in baptisms (which though I think law- 
ful yet had rather omit), and taking charge of my own child in 
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that ordinance, either singly or jointly with some conscientious friend 
who would assist me, and after my death look upon themselves as 
obliged to see to the education of the orphan. 


Sharpe, There were other ways in which Thoresby showed his Puritan 
thened f irit unaltered by his joining the Established Church. His 
 Non- only references to stage-plays, card-playing, acting (even the 
nes to ff village mummers who might appeal to an antiquary as repre- 
n, but snting one of our oldest customs), dancing, and horse-racing 
Ok the are on the very rare occasions when friends persuaded him to 
chapel, attend such diversions. He is then very severe in his self- 
Ormist § cbuke, and this criticism would seem to get stricter in his 
resby’s later years. His personal devotions were long and earnest; he 
never failed in conducting family worship, and expresses regret 
Tsonal # when he stays in a house in which the practice is omitted, and 
them it would seem that whenever possible he attended the daily 
enting services at the church. To the last he continues to give 
s with outlines of sermons he heard, sometimes running to some 
>’ i pages. 
ustra- In the Church of England Thoresby did find a wider oppor- 
Is day tunity for practical philanthropy. In his own town he joins 
|. & actively with the Vicar and other churchmen in the administra- 
er his F tion of local charities. He seems to have timed his visits to 
of the f London so as to attend meetings of the Society for the Pro- 
: “Mr. | motion of Christian Knowledge and the Society for the Pro- 
way pagation of the Gospel and he shows a close interest on all the 
yeals § religious movements of his day. 
ababy Remembering the age in which Thoresby lived his interest 
in the evangelization of non-Christian races is worth remark. 


r fe The first reference is on February 1, 1708, when he writes: 

if that § This day the Mayor, the High Sheriff of the County and our excellent 
Je the § Recorder, received the Sacrament in the parish church in respect of 
sands their new offices; as also my cousin Kershaw’s black, the first baptized 
h this § negro that ever received the Sacrament in these parts, that good 
upon § family having taken much pains to instruct him in the Christian 



































in the § religion. 
eC ease . . . . . . 
- law- Whether it was this incident that kindled his concern for 


id in § the non-Christian world or not we cannot say, but after this he 
5 
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makes frequent references to the English and Danish missiop. 
aries then attempting missionary work in India. His expres. 
sions are of course couched in the phraseology of the day, 
characteristic way of putting it being ‘the success of the 
Protestant missionaries in propagating the Christian religion 
amongst the poor heathens in the East Indies’. 

One can understand that such an earnest spirit as Thoresby 
was wistfully longing for a revival of religion in England, and 
especially seeking for a deeper and more confident experience 
in his own heart. The diary gives much evidence of outward 
religious activity and of inward heart-searching, often amount. 
ing to severe condemnation of himself, but we never get the 
note of glad assurance. His religion certainly sustained him 
and ennobled his whole life, but it had no thrill about it. He 
seems to have felt that something was lacking and we are not 
surprised to read on January 11, 1713: 


Concluded the pious Dr. Woodward’s Account of the Rise and 
Progress of the Religious Societies; with which much affected, and f 
have had it much upon my heart to promote one in this town, as 
tending to the increase of practical holiness. Lord, give a blessing, § 
I humbly beseech Thee, and grant that in Thy due time it may be 


accomplished. 


As no later reference is found to any such society, we must Ff 
assume that Thoresby failed to find others in Leeds with the f 
same desire. 

Both Thoresby’s sons became clergymen and at the time of F 
his death in 1724, one of them was visiting him in Leeds. On F 
the last two Sundays of which he makes a record he had the fF 
joy of hearing his son preach, and comments ‘very well’ the fF 
first Sunday and ‘excellently’ the second, though Thoresby Ff 
regrets that through accepting an invitation to supper he was FF 
prevented from following his usual practice of writing out F 
an outline of the sermons he heard. : 

These are the last two Sunday entries in the diary. A few P 
days later he had a stroke and he passed away on October 16, F 


1725. 
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Between these last two Sundays there is an entry which has 
an interest which Thoresby could not have realized. 


Sept. 10. Forenoon, as usually; after, visited by the noted poet, 
Mr. Wesley; then at Alderman Rooke’s. 


This is the only occasion when the name Wesley is found in 
the diary. The reference is to the Rector of Epworth, whose 
tic gifts seem to have been more highly appraised in his 
own day than in later generations. The purpose of his call was 
no doubt to see the Museum, but if the two men talked freely 
they would find that their spiritual pilgrimages had taken 
closely parallel courses, and they shared some very earnest 
longings. One can imagine that the two proud fathers would 
compare the distinctions their sons were winning in the 
academic world and their hopes that the ministry they had 
entered or were likely to enter would prove fruitful. But this 
is only imagination, and in any case they could not suspect 
that through the sons of Samuel Wesley there would come the 
awakening for which both longed. 
So we take leave of Thoresby, an earnest Christian, a dis- 


| tinguished antiquary, and a charming personality, who lives 


before us again through his private journal. His assiduous 


| service to religious and public interests compel our high respect, 


but we see in him a wistful, unsatisfied seeker. The incidental 
mention of a name on the last page of his diary sets us thinking 
of the difference it might have made if Thoresby had been born 


a generation later. 
T. WILFRID SCHOLES 
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T the mere sound of the name of Francis Drake a great 

hip in the Armada, sent over by Spain three centurie 
ago to invade England, surrendered to him; and century by 
century the sound of the drum that mighty seaman took around 
the world inspires fresh enterprises in every ocean. It re-echogs 
afresh in Portsmouth and London, in Taranto and Libya. | 
inspired the miracle of Dunkirk, when a medley of craft the 
size of his own historic ship the Golden Hind furrowed the same 
waters that had confounded the Spanish Armada. 

There at Buckland Abbey, his country home near Plymouth, 
rests that drum. There are times, stirring times, when it rolls 
again, beaten by invisible hands. When, in November 1918 
the British navy, after four years of vigil and conflict, was 
closing around the German fleet, the roll of a drum was heard. 
Not a drum nor a drummer was found. What could men say? 
‘It was Drake’s Drum.’ 

Perchance that drum is rolling all the time, but while we are 
clogged with earth’s ‘muddy vesture of decay’ we fail to hear 
it. Perchance in the tenseness of war our ears are more sensi- 
tive to its strains. In any case, when men hear the beat of that 
drum they take fresh courage; for it foretells British victory. 
And this war has heard it roll again. 

We all know of people who seem to live a charmed life. They 
have sudden intuitions. They have unexplained powers. Mary 
Clare, starring in Noel Coward’s Cavalcade, reached memorable Ff 
heights of inspiration. Psychic gifts mark no less her personal f 
life. When the house she occupied in Brunswick Square col- 
lapsed with a thunderous roar she was carried by invisible 
hands above the sinking floor and walked calmly out through 
the front door. It may be that the next great advance of 
civilization will be to enlarge everywhere the openmindedness, 
the receptive spirit, which will develop in Everyman something 


of this incalculable power. 
(192) 
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An unmoved assurance can well be its own shield. General 
Gordon would sit calmly down and face a hail of bullets from 
frenzied zealots. At Dunkirk, in the unspeakable days of our 
troops’ embarkation, when a prominent officer had nothing at 
the moment to do but wait, all around were curious to know 
what he was so intently contriving on that naked beach, while 
overhead the German aeroplanes were so assiduously unloading 
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around 

echoes [§ their bombs. He was building sand castles. 

ya. It It is one of the strangest, yet most significant, things in 
ft the [F history that so defenceless a creature as man, with neither 






tusks nor hoofs, nor horns nor hide, should have achieved such 
dominance over the rest of creation. It is the victory of 
initiative over defence, of vision over tradition. 

From age to age there are seers who help us to see the unseen 
and hear the unheard. They not only give fresh energy: they 
open up fresh realms. When Elisha prayed, the eyes of the 
young man panic-stricken by the hosts of Syria were opened 
and he beheld the mountain full of horses and chariots of fire. 
If Abraham could but have found ten righteous in Sodom that 
ancient plain would have been saved. If our eyes and ears are 
open, we can ourselves beat the unseen drum which both tells 
and brings the victory of Everyman. 

Here is a typical experience. Hour after hour at dead of 
night, in silence and darkness, the watchers were listening as 
the planes’ relentless rhythm drew onward, veered, faded, re- 
turned. Like many another they were breathing their speechless 
prayers, projecting their unvoiced feelings. They were thought- 
barraging the raiders. They were invoking unseen Power. 

None can dwell for hours just combating a fear; and those 
watchers turned, in the midst of the darkness, to a happier 
scene. They pictured the face of the Master—that face which 
no portrait made by hands can mar—that face which at once 
baffles and inspires the imagination. They pictured its smile— 
unforced, unstriving, pervasive, approving. And no appre- 
hension dimmed the picture. Again and again the mind gazed 
upon it. ‘Not our will, but Thine...’ 
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Suddenly a series of deafening crashes. Strange it seema 
that in those few moments so few square yards should be the 
target for so many. Yet, though it was a thickly populate 
part, there was only one casualty—and that but slight. 

Just ineffective aiming, it may be said. No matter. There are 
absolute values which neither success can stablish nor disaster 
destroy. In the thought-projection of those silent hours there 
was unforgettable inspiration. In the strength of that renewal] 
of aim the watchers went forward. Their concentration had 
become such a harmony of spirit, such a unity of all thei 
faculties, as may well be the secret of the miracles that in 
happier days are wrought at Lourdes. 

All this is in line with the most everyday psychology. One 
of the surest ways of dispersing doubt or fear or difficulty is to 
face it, study it, discuss its nature, reason out its bearings, 
When Robinson Crusoe, after the shipwreck of which he was 
the sole survivor, had spent some time on his lonely island he 
wrote down in two columns the evil and the good of his plight. 
The very fact of writing it down relieved his tension. Un- 
burdening his mind lightened his load. He strengthened his Ff 
habitation and made things more liveable. 

When we face fact we face it in more senses than one. We — 
give it a new face. We remould it nearer to our heart’s desire. J 
We recreate it. We not merely see the silver lining. We roll f 
the whole cloud along. 

So with the psycho-analysis which explores so many of our 
deeper distresses. When such exploration brings to light the 
dark places of the unconscious mind it dispels the hidden f 
sources of trouble. 5 

It is in the quiet of dim and friendly solitude that concentra- 
tion is so often achieved. It was to the mountain by night that 
Jesus habitually resorted to pray. Churches, said Donne, 

are best for prayer that have least light. 
To see God only I go out of sight. 

Not only the artist or the poet but Everyman is a constant 

creator. With faith he too can move mountains. There is never 
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 hard-and-fast line between our ‘own’ mind and the world 




































1 be the ‘outside’. Not only does our world reflect our thought: it is 
Pulated continually fashioned and reshaped by our thought. The more 
‘ we realize this the wider our power. ‘We can, because we think 
hereare MH we can.’ 
lisaster It was the glory of the Crucifixion, when the Temple veil of 
'S there separation was rent in twain, that it broke down the ancient 
enewal separation between God and man. God the far-off Sovereign 
On had fF had become the Father. It was the glory of the missionary 
l their Apostles that they broke down the separation between nation 
hat in and nation, man and man. God the Father had become also 
God the Son, the Brother of all mankind. The glory of coming 
‘ One generations will surely be to break down the separation be- 
Y1Sto & tween external and internal, to realize the power of mind, how- 
Ings. ever assailed, over matter, however catastrophic. God the 
© was & Father and God the Son is also more and more evidently God 
nd he ' the Spirit; and the undoubting assurance is that that growing 
light. FF creative power shall accomplish greater works than the 
Un- Teacher’s own miracles. 
d his Never before have so many had such imminent opportunities 
; for realizing such power. 
We They also serve who only stand and wait. 
“sue. Never before has history brought this home with such resistless 
roll logic. Great movements have reacted from great wars; and, in 
| bringing home the greatness of Everyman, this may well prove 
Our ff the greatest of all. 
the Another of the surest means of overcoming anger or fear or 
iden difficulty is to face the world with a smile. There are feelings 
so deep that we can only bear them by lightening them with 
wa alaugh. There are others too deep for such dismissal. It would 
hat B beso grim, so hypocritical, not to say hysterical, that it would 
raise contradiction even in our own minds. We should be too 
much like the designing rogue. You may have noticed that he 
laughs with his mouth and not with his eyes. The very effort 
a of will to maintain so unreal an attitude would keep bringing 





home its falsity. 
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Indeed, rational fear and anger and tears can all be Safety. 
valves to preserve both health and sanity. We need not always 
seek to stifle them. Often we can outflank them. We cap 
eclipse them, overcome them with the expulsive power of 
another emotion. ‘Perfect love casteth out fear.’ 

Follow this path still closer. These days are bringing home 
the power of imagining rather than willing. Sheer will is apt 
to fix attention on the very weaknesses it assails and thus give 
them fresh life. ‘Let sleeping dogs lie’ can be a sound maxim— 
so long as they are asleep. Some facts, some defects, are like 
mules. Whip them, or even grin at them, and they kick. 
Dangle a carrot in front and they do the journey. In other 
words, instead of attacking the difficulty itself, imagine that 
the difficulty is gone and picture the ease or success that results. 
This is really a pictorial and dramatic form of Coué’s famous 
‘Day by day in every way I am better and better’. 

Go still further. When we find it difficult or even insincere 
to smile ourselves we can picture the smile of another. This 
is independent of any form of religion. Whether Eastern or 
Western, Christian or pagan, Buddhist or Mohammedan, 
doubter or believer, we all have some supreme Leader, who sees 
with larger, other eyes. Eclipse the fear with a vision of Per- 
sonality or Power, and you have won a victory more lasting 
than the hills. You have outflanked the enemy and won with- 
out a battle. Not only has the vision purged and renewed your 
aspirations: whatever your future, you can face it in the con- 
fidence of that renewal and that approval. 

Such a picture carries us beyond ourselves to the very source 
of our power. It transforms the present scene with the gleam 
of Eternity and vivifies it with the impelling energy of 
Character. 

We can call it prayer. We can call it thought-projection. It 
is an attitude of mind rather than a series of petitions. Its 
reaching forth to a wider Reality moves the mountain; for it 
sees that Reality dwarfing and thus dispelling the difficulty. 
And the very poignancy of experience will enlarge its reach. 
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All prayer is answered. A selfish prayer may appear to be 
prospered. Like Judas it goes to its own place; and it receives 
its own answer. The house may stand while all around is 
shattered; but what of the scul? At the Munich crisis we prayed 
for peace; and the prayer was answered—for a time. But it 
meant death—the death of nation after nation. 

It was a pregnant saying of Aristotle’s that we ought not to 

ray for health and the rest of life’s blessings, but rather that 

we should be fitted for them. Seek happiness and we lose it. 
Concentrate on health and we can quite readily become 
invalids. It is the vision of Personality that fits us for the 
blessings of personality. The Beyond is then Within. 

In a word we win by looking away. This again is in line 
with plainest life. How often the frontal attack defeats itself. 
Put a titbit a few inches on the farther side of a short length of 
wire netting. A chicken will keep struggling to get through the 
netting. A child will go round the netting. 

Civilization is the reign of the roundabout. It is the indirect- 
ness which resorts to wider Power. Instead of wielding a pick- 
axe on the lonely rock we go a thousand miles away to make 
our preparations in centres of industry. After months or years 
we return with all the machinery of a colony, and the rock 
becomes a gold mine. Every activity is becoming more and 
more complicated. It looks away from the moment to the 
wider processes developed through the generations by centres 
of power. 

Which means that life is not out to master fact. Our great- 
ness is to obey fact. Our call is to let all desires be ruled by 
wider issues. As Francis Bacon put it, ‘only by obedience is 
Nature conquered’. Gethsemane is the essence of all progress: 
‘Not my will but Thine.’ The greatest discoveries are beyond 
our planning. They happen. They come to light when we are 
seeking something else. The Japanese wrestler often wins by 
giving way. So it is with life. Real acceptance is itself achieve- 
ment. The very obedience is itself a victory—a vision of 
widening vistas. To make the best of circumstances is no poor 
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makeshift. It is the best that any life can be. The Cross is the 
Crown. 

We are learning to travel light. A moment, a split secong 
and the treasures of a lifetime are gone. Nor is this all los. 
We so usually get cluttered up with old hulks, old memories 
old knick-knacks. Even our affection for loved ones becomes 
SO possessive, So narrowly dependent, that when we lose them 
we chide the very heaven that has dowered us with them 
through the years. For many of us there is only one thing 
worse than a defeat; and that is a victory. 

Often amazing is the speed with which nations recover after 
the ravages of war. When man has to travel light, all the 
world can see that his will is beyond wealth. Man himself 
frail, slender, supple, living and thriving where the mammoth 
could but starve, brings home both the greatness and the 
necessity of travelling light. It is the spirit of the explorer, the 
pioneer who gropes towards an unknown future instead of 
clinging to an outworn past. It is the spirit that trusts to 
energy and personality instead of seeking the shelter of wealth. 
It is the spirit of adventure deep down in the heart of Every- 
man which H. G. Wells brings out in the joyous vicissitudes of 
Mr. Polly. 

Heroisms of every kind are bringing out this unquenchable 
obedience to finer, wider fact. The lighter we travel the more 
wholehearted our vigour. Our prayers and desires will reflect 
our freedom from chains, our joy of the open road. Some 
people think to evade the issue and avoid outright decision by 
praying, not for victory, but for peace. Of course, if they are 
pressed they excuse themselves by saying that there won’t be 
any peace without a British victory. So they run with the hare 
and hunt with the hounds. They are anxious for victory —pro- 
bably none more so—but at the same time they think they will 
feel more comfortable if they don’t definitely pray for it. 

But surely, unless there is a cancer to cut from the body of 
society, a cancer which our present civilization knows no other 
means of combating, what are we fighting for? Our prayer 
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must surely be, not merely for a peace, which might prove only 
an armed truce, but for a real, epoch-marking victory. A 
victory both over the forces of evil abroad and the forces of 
evasion within. 

Only when we face fact can we obey it. Christ himself had 
no hesitation in calling a crafty ruler ‘that fox’. Without a 
wholehearted vigour no aspiration can achieve. Lukewarm 
convention is rejected of heaven and scorned of hell. An 
evasive attitude, fearful of voicing its own desire, can effect 
no barrage—nor anything else. 

When a devoted warden who cares for invalid relatives by 
day and patrols the bitter roads by night was sheltering with 
others while the raiding planes were hovering overhead, she 
suddenly thought she would go and reassure an elderly aunt 
hard by. So they all went along the street. That kindness 
saved their lives. If they had happened to be in their shelter 
at that moment they would all have been blown to pieces. 

Just coincidence, it may at once be said. No matter again. 
Service neither shirks danger nor expects immunity. Its value 
depends on no happy outcome. Its wage is the privilege of 
keeping on keeping on. Theirs is the memory of a cheerful, un- 
calculating service in the midst of peril; a service whose out- 
come has enabled them to continue rendering still further 
service. It has transfigured the grim facts of danger and 
destruction. 

He hath set eternity in the heart. Service brings to light its 
secrets. The path is found by walking along it. To-day with 
dramatic vigour the treasures of darkness are being opened out 
to Everyman. 

All history shows the progress of individuality. In earlier 
days it was the whole tribe, family, or nation that sinned and 
suffered or achieved and prospered. More and more the ages 
are bringing Everyman to consciousness of his own personal 
greatness and responsibility, a greatness and responsibility 
that can only temporarily be dwarfed by the totalitarian state. 
Here to-day is both unexampled opportunity and unexampled 
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stimulus for the development of individual powers, of unsee, 
protective energy. 

Drake’s Drum speaks of national and world power. By 
Everyman can roll the unseen drum of his own individu, 
spirit. Daily and nightly we can erect a barrage against the 
perils that would shatter mankind. We can each beat the drun 
that re-echoes our own personal life of hope and glory. 

And Drake himself has pointed the nations along the great 
High Way. To him the roughest of his sailors was a gentleman, 
His ship was the first to sail round the world; and on that same 
voyage he made a dramatic levelling. For a time he dispensed 
with all officer ranks, and everybody was classed as an ordinary 
seaman. So on that historic craft Drake showed that all such 
differences are simply matters of expediency, not of inbom, 
immutable inheritance. 

In remotest persons, in remotest outposts, in remotest 
service, these days are calling forth remotest powers. 

You can beat Drake’s Drum! 

WHARTON Hunt 








Notes and Discussions 


JAMES RENDEL HARRIS 
THERE must be many who knew Rendel Harris better than I did, and 




















és some indeed who had been, for months together, in daily contact with 
1€ great # him; and it might well seem presumptuous of me to offer thoughts 
tleman based on an acquaintance often interrupted and ceasing entirely during 
at sam the last few years. But I imagine that a man who ‘once saw Shelley 
. plain’ would keep a very clear picture of the interview, and would like 
pensed fF to talk about the poet: nor would others object to being told the little 
‘dinary story. I recall my own interest when I happened, in conversation with 
I] such a musical friend, to mention Liszt. ‘I have seen Liszt,’ said he: and, 
nbo though he had not even spoken to the great man, I felt a thrill the 
“01, B® memory of which is still keen. Rendel Harris was also a great man; 
and I have seen him and talked with him not once but many times; 
notest | have had many letters from him, and I should wish others to catch 
some echo of the voice I heard, and to form some conception of the 

kind of impression he made upon me. 
The first time I saw him was in 1899. He had asked the Headmaster 
UNT if he might be allowed to give, to the elder boys of the school, a short 





address on the anniversary of the sudden death of Dr. Moulton; and 
the permission was willingly granted. His first words, uttered quite as 
a matter of course, were these: ‘Our dear friend, who is with us at 
this moment and in this place’: and he went on to speak, with absolute 
naturalness, of death as nothing at all—except that it was a con- 
tinuation of life on a higher plane. There was, in his young audience, 
that slight but unmistakable stir which shows when a speaker’s words 
have gone to the heart. This life was the unreal thing: what we call 
death is the door which opens to the real: vitam mortalem mors immor- 
talis ademit. 

This certainty, ‘closer to him than breathing, and nearer than hands 
and feet’, was ever with him. Years afterwards, when a still greater 
blow befell him than the loss of a dear friend, it was still there. His 
wife died: he shut himself up in his room for one day, and then came 
down unchanged: she had not left him; the hours of ‘solitude’ had 
made him realize her continued presence; he could converse with her as 
before, only in another language. 

This saint-like simplicity, this habit of living in the spiritual world, 
was combined with two qualities which have sometimes been found 
incompatible with it—a human companionableness, totally devoid of 
ostentation or any trace of superiority, and a profound and highly 
imaginative scholarship. You met him and talked with him, and you 
(201) 
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never thought of him as the great man condescending to his inferior. 
he was, in attitude as well as in name, your ‘Friend’. Nor, though he 
might be coming from a Quaker meeting, did the spirituality intrude. 
he was perfectly willing to talk of the weather or of other trifles of this 
world; there was not the faintest touch about him of what is invidiously 
called Puritanism. He wore his religion, as Lushington wore his weight 
of learning, ‘lightly like a flower’. At the same time, you felt when 
you had parted with him, that you had been in the company of one 
who moved always in the presence of higher intelligences: this world 
was with him, but as the mirror of that to come. If you could turn the 
conversation to his travels—and few had travelled more widely or 
with more effect—you had an opportunity of hearing things which the 
dullest could not pass by with indifference. He had had, as everybody 
knows, the good fortune which can come only to the deserving: his 
discoveries were amazing, but not miraculous, for he was prepared for 
them; and when one heard of the way he found the Apology of Aristides 
it was as if we were listening to a Columbus telling of an island which 
he was prepared to sight. 

Of his scholarship there are others far more competent to speak than 
I. But as he is one of the half-dozen or so I have met to whom I owe 
a greater intellectual enlightenment than to any besides, I should 
wish to say a few words about that fragment of the immense area which 
came within my limited range. In my intercourse with him it was 
sometimes used for correction—not magisterially, but gently and 
humbly, as if we were comrades in the search for truth—which, indeed, 
such was his modesty, I think he really imagined that we were; while 
I knew only too well that I was struggling after him non passibus 
acquis. Thus, in a number of a certain theological journal, I had 
ventured on a conjecture about a passage in the Book of Proverbs. 
This did not escape his eye; ana he wrote to me at once, pointing out 
that if, while studying the passage, I had ‘remembered’ Tobit and the 
Story of Ahikar, I should have seen immediately that my idea was both 
unnecessary and mistaken. But he wrote as one who had made mis- 
takes himself, and knew the perils of conjecture. ‘We scholars’, he said, 
‘know only too well how easy it is to go astray by a failure of memory 
at the decisive moment.’ The result was that I felt consoled, and 
indeed almost proud that I could be linked with so profound a poly- 
math, if only in his human liability to error. 

Again, in writing on the Revised Version of the New Testament, 
I hazarded, perhaps too confidently, an opinion in favour of the text 
the Revisers followed, which was, as all know, based almost exclusively 
on Westcott and Hort. If the Revised Version, I said, was ever itself 
revised, it was not likely that its rejection of the so-called ‘Western’ 
text would be seriously reversed. This, wrote Rendel, was probably 
the opposite of the truth; and I was thus led to consider, in the light of 
his work on the famous ‘Codex Bezae’, whether Westcott and Hort 
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inferior: fully deserved the almost idolatrous reverence I had been taught to 
ough he them. The question at issue has not, I think, been entirely 
intrude: [F decided; but I would risk the assertion that latter-day scholars are 
S of this willing to attach a greater importance to Harris’s view than, fifty years 
idiously ago, would have seemed likely. 

> Weight On one occasion I actually had a success of which, I hope, I may be 
t when regarded as not unreasonably vain. I wrote to him about a point in 
Of one the Odes of Solomon which had struck me, and he confessed in his 







> World & reply that he ought to have noticed it. In this reply, which was full 














urn the J and pleasantly digressive, he told me that he was trying to revive his 
lely or knowledge of Coptic, which was getting rusty. ‘And, by the way, why 
ich the JB don’t you learn Syriac? It is the easiest of all the Semitic languages, 
‘ybody fF and will greatly repay you for comparatively little labour.’ 

ng: his But the works which interested me most keenly, were, as might be 
red for expected, those on Twinship—the Cult of the Dioscuri and the rest. 
istides In these he shows, I think conclusively, that among the many borrow- 
which ings from paganism which Christianity has made, not the least impor- 






tant are the legends of twin-saints, like Florus and Laurus, Crispin 
























¢ than and Crispinian, Protasius and Gervasius. These are annexed from 
T owe Castor and Pollux, Amphion and Zethus, or others, and are often 
hould found attached to the very places where the demigods are known to 
which have been worshipped. No sooner had I seen these books than a 
; Was considerable number of allied points occurred to me. Legend, for 
and instance, declares that Thomas, called Didymus, was Judas Thomas, 
deed, the twin of Christ; and it is a curious fact that the Anglo-Saxon gospel 
while speaks of Thomas as ‘by interpretation, very like’. On these and other 
sibus things of the kind we kept up a correspondence during some weeks, 
had in which it was once more shown that Harris, like another famous 
es student, would not only gladly ‘teche’, but ‘gladly lerne’, and that 
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the As I have said, this scholarship was harmoniously blended with a 
oth devout simplicity as complete as if he had been no more deeply learned 
me than Cowper’s cottager: and I have heard from members of his Quaker 
aid, meeting that the words with which, when the Spirit moved him, he 
my broke the silence around him, were perfectly plain and understandable 
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ly descriptions of religious experience, not, except in beauty of language, 


to be distinguished from those of many others. But what makes this 
the more remarkable, he was at the same time one of the most liberal 
of theologians: many of his views would most certainly have shocked 
Fox or Barclay; and his utter confidence in the ultimate verities allowed 
him the fullest freedom in what he regarded as mere details. There were 
many points on which he would have found himself in agreement with 
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" such men as Dr. Major or Dean Inge. 

ly One word more, I called his scholarship ‘imaginative’. There are 
of many who would say that it was too often ‘fanciful’. Not all would 
mt agree with his Egyptian theory of the origin of Stonehenge, with his 
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idea that Apollo was an apple-god from the north-west of Europe 
or with others which he propounded from time to time; and I woul 
admit that, in his latest years, his ‘imagination bodied forth’ strange 
forms. But I think that at their strangest they were usually suggestiye 
and started trains of thought which in other minds might produc 
sound ideas. In any case, the debt we owe to him is incalculable, alike 


for what he did and for what he was. 
E. E. KELiery 


THE STATE AND THE INDIVIDUAL CONSCIENCE 


ONE achievement of our century is an improved knowledge of the 
relations between the individual and society. They are no longer 
regarded as two distinct entities, but as inseparable parts of a complete 
whole. Humanity is like a huge woven fabric whose warp has extended 
through all generations, and whose woof runs across all nations and 
continents. Intercourse between its component parts has become so 
infinitely varied and complex that each life, on every side, shades. off 
into that of others. A man’s physical and mental constitution is the 
gift of his ancestors, on the last pair of whom his early life depended for 
food, clothing, and shelter. The class to which he belongs largely 
determines his education, sphere of action, and opportunities of pro- 
gress; whilst its customs, traditions, and religious ideas form the 
medium through which he sees the movements of his time. If Britain 
has a better standard of life than some other nations, it is because our 
ancestors amassed a richer store of accumulated experience, and thus 
made it possible for us to start life on a higher level. The words attri- 
buted to Rousseau: ‘Let us isolate the individual, so that, withdrawn 
from society, his true nature may develop’, have become a vain counsel; 
much nearer the truth are the words of another philosopher (E. Caird): 
‘We find ourselves in others before we find ourselves in ourselves, and 
the full consciousness of self comes only through the consciousness of 
other beings without us who are also selves.’ 

The intricacy of these relations have given rise to some of the most 
perplexing problems of our time. To deal with them all is impossible, 
so we must clear the ground. The word society is ambiguous, and may 
mean either the whole human race, or a small group of men organized 
for a local purpose, or one of the numerous associations of varied 
importance which exist between these extremes. Then, too, an indi- 
vidual’s connection with society may be economic, professional, or 
political; in fact, as varied as the groups. We propose to reduce the 
problem by considering chiefly the moral aspect of the case. This is 
present wherever men associate, although mutual loyalty may conceal 
it; but when it is forced to the front, it affects them more seriously than 
any other relationship. Unless some other group is especially mentioned, 
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our society will mean the State. This will ensure definiteness, save dis- 
cussion about the nature of society, deal with an organization that 
touches us all, and raise the question of attachment in an acute form. 
Our subject, then, is the State and the individual conscience. 
For the well-being of a large part of our life the State is a necessary 
institution, whose authority has a solid basis. It forms a bulwark 
inst the activities of predatory individuals, provides a good system 
of sanitation, protects food from adulteration, secures for our children 
, measure of education, and defends all of us from the attacks of other 
nations. These and other things it does for us better than we could do 
the ourselves. In Britain the State also shields us from the tyranny 
of popular sentiment by refusing to transform it into law, until it has 
withstood public discussion and Parliamentary criticism. Thus the 
immature convictions of the demagogue are exposed before obtaining 
legal sanction, the plausible falsehood often meets a natural death, and 
the neglected truth of to-day has a chance of winning recognition to- 
morrow. The State may move slowly, but it embodies and conserves the 
lessons of the past, and shows us the broad safe road our fathers have 
made after many dangerous and vain experiments. 

On the other hand, the individual and his works are equally essential. 
One of his functions is to examine the past which the State preserves, 
to separate the wheat from the chaff, to expose the customs that cripple 
action and the traditions that enslave the mind. Laws often reveal the 
circumstances that gave them birth by perpetuating local and tem- 
porary elements of truth; these must be eliminated, so that the develop- 
ment of institutions may keep pace with the growth of experience. 
Each age enlarges the circle of thought and action, modifies the past, 
and makes its own contribution to the future; but this pioneer work is 
not done by crowds, but by thinkers who are often solitary, unknown, 
and neglected. They make many blunders, but they do sometimes hit 
the trail. Parliaments and conferences usually have to be content with 
examining and recognizing the work of experts and committees, and 
when they claim inspiration you may suspect exaggeration. 

Fortunately, the spheres of the State and the individual cover much 
common ground, in fact, it is only on rare occasions that reasonable 
men feel they must oppose government action; even then, they do it 
reluctantly, convinced that it is the only course left to them. It is this 
that makes the tragedy. The conflict is not between good and bad men, 
for those who oppose as well as those who support the State have the 
approval of conscience, and the zeal they exhibit in the contest is the 
measure of their desire for the good of the whole. The troublesome fact 
is that while the mental and moral standard of the State is superior to 
that of many of its citizens, there are many men whose sense of duty 
far exceeds that standard; and it is on this ill-defined borderland conflict 

occurs. The State may distribute the burden of taxation unfairly, 
unduly favour a particular creed in its educational policy, interfere 
6 
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with the freedom of the press and cut off other sources of informatio, 
or it may neglect the obvious duty of defending its people. The machin. 
of State must work silently and without friction, and to this end th 
activities of the individual must be subservient. The citizen, on th 
other hand, may object to paying taxes, feel bound to demand Changes 
in government policy, neglect medical assistance for his sick children 
use bombs to terrify and convert his political opponents, and jig 
resistance to militarism go to the extent of refusing aid to civilians 
injured in air raids. The State usually has the support of the majorj 
of its people, and can bring force to bear upon its disloyal subjects; the 
objector must mostly stand alone, and face the ordeal of justifying his 
conscientious course of action. 

The possible causes of discord greatly vary in importance, but as 
each necessitates a moral choice, the individual must avail himself of 
whatever knowledge will enable him to form a correct judgement. This 
difficult task may unexpectedly face any of us, like a stretch of bogland 
through which we must find our way and in which a false step will 
increase our confusion. Even the best knowledge obtainable may give 
us no more than probable certainty, a fact which increases the value of 
those elements in a given situation which can be relied upon. There are 
such elements, although we may not agree as to their number or worth: 
some of them, relevant to our present problem, we shall now restate, 
convinced that the frequency with which they are overlooked is sufficient 
justification for so doing. . 

The State has a claim upon the loyalty of its subjects. It has rendered 
them unique service in many directions, and made possible a higher 
standard of life and comfort than any number of unorganized indi- 
viduals could secure for one another; in fact, many of its activities could 
not continue without the allegiance of its people. Of course, there are 
limits to the claims of the State; it would have to furnish the very best 
reasons for turning free men into serfs or for suppressing criticism of 
itself, even temporarily. Lowell reminded us that we have the noblest 
sanctions for placing natural relationships first: ‘Before Man made us 
citizens, great Nature made us men.’ Nevertheless, each citizen owes 
his country a debt, which demands a more valid motive than fear or f 
selfishness to set it aside. 

Next, the government of a country, so long as it is faithful to the 
Constitution, has the right to defend itself. If a number of persons 
opposed to its policy place the State in danger by their attitude, 
however conscientious they may be, it may take steps to prevent their 
number growing and to divert the danger. In so doing it will run the 
risk of meeting one unfair attitude by another; but a wise government 
will remember how great is the value of men who are prepared to suffer 
for conscience’ sake, and will not do more than exercise the necessary 
restraint, lest it should persecute those who are capable of leading it 
into greater light. 
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When a man feels it his duty to disobey the State, he may simply 
hold the negative conviction that the best thing is to refrain from all 
active opposition; but usually, he assumes that he knows better than 
the government what ought to be done in the circumstances, and 
holds it part of his duty to win others to his belief. This seems the 
natural line of conduct for a pioneer to adopt, and few, if any, will 
question his right to educate his fellow-citizens. But should he not ask 
himself whether it is wiser to undertake this slow and tedious work 
of instruction with a prospect of only partial success, or to attempt 
by his extreme method of asserting his conviction a speedy conversion 

of others to his view with its risk of opposition and complete failure? 

This may not appear to an objector as a very heroic course of action, 

but there is nothing unworthy about it, for prudence is a very important 

fact in forming a moral judgement. 

Many will assert that such a man must obey his conscience and go 
the full length of its commands. We admit that once conscience has 
formed a moral judgement its demand is imperative; but is it always 
reliable? It was pointed out long ago that: ‘To act against one’s 
conscience is always wrong; to act according to one’s conscience is not 
always right.’ In other words: conscience expresses the best a man 
knows, so he must obey it; but not the best there is to be known, 
therefore it is not infallible. This is proved by the fact that persons 
disagree about the same moral problem, which also shows that one 
man’s conscience has no dictatorial rights over the mind of another. 
Many of our mistakes have their origin in our failure to see that 
conscience forms its judgements in co-operation with other functions 
of the mind—reason and feeling, and that it is part of our duty to 
strive for an enlightened mind. If some nations have ceased to burn 
heretics and witches, and to bull-bait Jews, it is because increased 
knowledge has destroyed what were once conscientious convictions. 
The need for knowledge is seen when men on both sides of a controversy 
quote isolated passages of Scripture in the belief that they are decisive. 
Such passages may have been originally intended for other circum- 
stances than ours, or used symbolically, or have had a meaning other 
than we suppose; this applies to the sayings of Jesus equally with 
other Scriptures. If the Bible does support our standpoint, it is a 
great thing in our favour; but we ought to be sure that it does before 
we quote it dogmatically; this can only be decided by a patient 
examination of the evidence. 

A man must also consider the consequences of his action. Conscience 
is an individual thing in the sense that a man’s moral judgement 
partakes of the imperfect knowledge and rectitude of his character, 
and is therefore not binding on others; but from the point of view that 
what is right for one man is.right for all in the same circumstances, 
conscience has a universal aspect. Every State has certain fundamental 
principles whose universal violation would involve its extinction, such 
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as if all men refused to pay taxes, or repudiated truthfulness ang 
honesty; some people would place objection to military service in th 
present international circumstances on the same level. For a time, 
man might find it advantageous to disown these obligations, but only 
so long as other men acknowledged them; when all became as untruthfy| 
and dishonest as himself, he would no longer be able to reap the fruits 
of their faithfulness. There is something akin to this underlying Kant’; 
famous moral precept: ‘Act as if the guiding principle of your ag 
were about to become a universal law.’ That is, ask yourself wha 
would be the consequences if everybody did as yourself in the same 
circumstances. It is common for consequences to be ignored, it is eyey 
said they have nothing to do with moral decisions; the answer is clear 
‘Consequences, in so far as they can be foreseen, are actually part of 
the act.’ This does not suggest that consequences alone are to deter. 
mine our acts, but that they are among the factors that go to form ow 
motives. 

We admit that no one of these aids to moral judgement by itself, 
nor all of them taken together, can guarantee a faultlessly working 
conscience; but they are capable of saving us from much confusion, 
and are too important to be ignored. They tend to waken those second 
thoughts which make for righteousness. Every Christian knows that 
it is possible for circumstances to arise, when the dictates of the most 
august earthly tribunal must give place to those of God; we urge that 
he is under obligation to make sure it is God and not some unworthy 
phantom that demands his sacrifice. If he has done that, then, asf 
always, conscience must have the last word; like Luther, he can do no F 
other. 

Joun T. NEwTon 


THE PERSONALITY OF EZEKIEL 


EZEKIEL is a figure of incalculable importance in the history of the f 
Hebrew religion. It was he who saved the religion of Israel from 
extinction at the most critical moment in its history. At first one is f 
inclined to think him dry and tedious, a man who was obsessed with 
matters of ritual. The warmth and glow of the true prophetic message f 
appear to be missing from this man’s work. He is something of a spin- 
tual anti-climax compared with his predecessor Jeremiah. It may be f 
however, that Ezekiel’s influence was the greater in the ultimate for he 
became the prophet of reconstruction, who sketched a new era for 
Judaism, after that serious débacle—the exile. 

Ezekiel was a very versatile personality. He was prophet, poet, 
mystic, priest, all combined in one. He deals with problems of 
national and international importance, and yet at the same time, he isa 
pastor, caring for the individual soul. The greater part of the first half 
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of his book is devoted to the idea that God will punish a rebellious 
nation. Israel’s idolatry and disobedience of Yahweh’s commands will 
bring her into captivity. Ezekiel, in this role, is pleading for national 
righteousness, and in so doing he continues a type of ministry familiar 
to many of his predecessors. Later in his book we have him dealing 
with international affairs, and dealing with them from a rather unique 
standpoint. Chapters xxv-xxxii are prophecies concerning the nations 
surrounding Israel. Oracles are delivered against the foreign nations 
which had insulted and harassed Israel. Taking the nations one by 
one, Ammon, Moab, Edom, Philistia, Tyre, Egypt, he tells the fate that 
shall overtake the nations that have opposed Israel. Yahweh must 
vindicate Himself in the eyes of the heathen world, and one of the 
implications of Yahweh’s honour is, that nations that have hissed at 
Israel shall be utterly humiliated. What a contrast these chapters 
present when placed alongside chapter xviii, in which Ezekiel works 
out his doctrine of individual responsibility. This chapter is an extreme 
expression of individualism, in which a man is told he is free to turn 
and repent at any time; that he is bound neither by his ancestry nor by 
his own past experience. Taking an old proverb, ‘The Fathers have 
eaten sour grapes and the children’s teeth are set on edge’, a proverb 
which expressed the idea of the solidarity of the race, Ezekiel refutes the 
teaching of that proverb and emphasizes individual responsibility. It 
is a far cry from Ezekiel the statesman, the reprover of a nation’s sin; 
Ezekiel the philosopher of history showing how the Divine purpose is 
related to the surrounding nations, to Ezekiel the pastor, caring for the 
individual soul, but that is only one of the contrasts which this remark- 
able man presents. 

Another striking contrast presented by Ezekiel is the fact that in 
him we have the prophet and the writer. There is much in the book 
which is of a purely literary character, and there is much also which 
suggests that Ezekiel was a prophet in the truest sense of the word. 
A prophet was one who exercised his ministry by word of mouth to the 
people with whom he lived. Ezekiel was that. ‘And thou shalt say 
unto them, Thus saith the Lord God. And whether they will hear or 
whether they will forbear they shall know that a prophet hath been 
among them’? (for they are a rebellious house). ‘And he said unto me, 
Son of man, go, get thee unto the house of Israel and speak with my 
words unto them’.* Ezekiel was a prophet. He has the prophet’s 
passion, the prophet’s vision, the prophet’s sincerity. His words burn, 
and smite, and challenge, and convict. And then again, his words 
heal and comfort and save. ‘Cast away from you all your trans- 
gressions, .. . and make you a new heart and a new spirit: for why 
will ye die, O house of Israel’. The true prophetic note rings out in 
such a passage as that. 

But coupled with Ezekiel’s passionate words of prophetic character, 

1 Ezekiel xviii. 2. 2 Ezekiel ii. 5. 3 Ezekiel iii. 4. * Ezekiel xviii. 31. 
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we have Ezekiel the literary genius. Some of his book is NOT the spoken 
word, but rather the written message. Calm reflection, philosophic 
meditation, in the retirement of his chamber, are the background of 
some of his later chapters. Chapters xl-xlviii are a sketch of the future 
constitution of the Jewish Church. He gives a minute description of 
the Temple, its structure and arrangements. He lays down instru. 
tions concerning its services and ministers. All this is obviously of g 
literary character; something which was to be preserved in written 
form until the time came to carry out its instructions. His fondness for 
symbol, and allegory, and parable, prove him to have been a man who 
could wield the pen. Using the symbol of a wretched infant he describes 
Jerusalem’s natural state, and God’s great care over her (chapter xvi), 
Or again, in chapter xxvii his description of the fall of Tyre as a gallant 
ship meeting her doom by storm upon the high seas is a further example 
of his literary gifts. He has a literary style all his own. ‘The style is the 
Man’ can truly be said of Ezekiel. ‘His love of detail, his stereotyped 
phrases, all distinguish him. The term, ‘“‘Son of Man” occurs nearly one 
hundred times; the term ‘“‘Lord Jehovah” appears more than two 
hundred times altogether; these expressions are characteristic of 
Ezekiel.’ His allegories and long descriptive passages are as a rule 
skilfully and lucidly arranged. But his work is not confined to the 
prosaic. He has rich imaginative powers, and some poetic talent. 
A writer who can conceive a valley of dry bones, transformed into an 
exceeding great army of men, standing upon their feet, alive—is not 
lacking in imaginative powers. The poetic style which Ezekiel uses 
is, according to Driver, the ‘Quinah, or lamentation, the rhythmical form 
of which is sometimes distinctly audible in his prophecies’.* ‘And they 
shall take up a lamentation for thee and say to thee, How art thou 
destroyed that wast inhabited of seafaring men, the renowned city, 
which was strong in the sea...’ These words, taken from his dirge 
over the fall of Tyre, are typical of many passages in the book. Just 
occasionally he bursts forth into lyric strain, ‘Behold the day, behold 
it is come: the morning is gone forth, the rod hath blossomed, pride 
hath budded’. 

Thus with a rich and versatile mind this man was well equipped 
for the ministry he felt called to exercise. At times he appears to be 
the ecclesiastic, obsessed with matters that pertain to the Temple 
services, and Temple organization and administration. At other 
times he is a systematic theologian, absorbed in working out his 
thesis of the Sovereignty of God. His initial vision had filled his mind 
with the Glory of God. And all through his work he is seeking to 
vindicate God’s ways to men. Yahweh is an almighty and self-centred 
egotist, working for His own glory and honour and reputation. Yet 
he is not the absent-minded philosopher, living in the clouds of spec- 


1 Driver, Introduction to Literature of the Old Testament, p. 278. 
2 Ibid p. 278. 
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ylation, blissfully ignorant of the cries of the people. Rather he is 
sensitive to their every need. Many of his messages are the direct 
outcome of the murmurs and complaints of the people around him. 
Minds that had grown sullen and perverted because they felt they were 
suffering for the sins of their fathers were answered by Ezekiel’s great 
message Of individual responsibility. Others who had given way to 
despair, and were expressing their despondency in the words, ‘Our 
bones are dried, and our hope is lost, we are cut off for our parts’,* were 
answered by a glorious message of revival and restoration. Ezekiel’s 
words were closely related to the needs of the people. He used the 
current coin of Israelite speech, and because his messages were so 
adapted to the needs of the people one feels that his presence and his 
utterances were a great help to his fellow exiles. 

A further noteworthy feature of this remarkable figure is, that he 
combined in his personality the attitude of the High Churchman, and 
that of the Evangelical. He is a priest like Jeremiah, but more priestly. 
Jeremiah was lay in outlook, Ezekiel was clerical. He belonged to 
the line of Zadok which had custody of the ark in Jerusalem. Most 
likely he served in the Temple before he was taken away into exile in 
597 B.c. His priestly attitude may be seen in his passionate love of a 
minutely organized worship, which he outlines in the closing chapters 
of his book. He crowds into his final chapters architectural and ritual 
detail in such a way as almost to surfeit an evangelical. But ‘To 
Ezekiel these chapters are the crown as well as the conclusion of all 
his literary and religious activity’.* The final clause in the book in 
which he tells us the name of Jerusalem in the coming days shall be, 
‘The Lord is there’,* is the clue to the meaning of these final chapters, 
and also to a clear insight into Ezekiel’s priestly mind.‘ The prophet 
is determined Yahweh’s ritual and ethical holiness shall be kept intact 
in the future. This can only be done through a ‘definitely organized 
worship, and by a minutely prescribed ritual’.* Regulations as to the 
personnel of the priesthood, their officiating dress; restrictions and 
prohibitions of a very varied and very numerous type are all prescribed 
here, and reading through these chapters one concludes that Ezekiel 
was ultra-priestly in his outlook. But he can rise to great evangelical 
moments, such as his words imply when he says, ‘And I will sprinkle 
clean water upon you, and ye shall be clean . . . A new heart also will I 
give you, and a new spirit will I put within you: and I will take away 
the stony heart out of your flesh, and I will give you an heart of flesh. 
And I will put my spirit within you’.* Or again, in his wonderfully descrip- 
tive picture of a river of life flowing from the sanctuary, flowing through 
the land, and bringing in its train life and fertility. These passages are 

1 Ezekiel xxxvii. 11. ? Peake’s Commentary, p. 517, col. 2. * Ezekiel xlviii. 35. 

‘ Herntrich and Hélscher deny that Ezekiel wrote chapters 40-48. But though several 
redacteurs may have added to the original text of these chapters, it may well be that 


in the main these chapters are from the hand of Ezekiel. 
§ Peake’s Commentary, p. 518. 6 Ezekiel xxxvi. 25-7 
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sufficient to show that Ezekiel did not confine religion to ritual ang 
ceremony, but that he knew the value of an inward religious experience 
a heart aglow with the glad assurance that God does not dwell ip 
temples of stone simply, but finds Himself a home in the contrite 
heart. 

Ezekiel’s God may be austere and majestic almost to the point o{ 
inaccessibility, to be approached only with ceremony and sacrifice 
performed by a Zadokite priest, but He is also a God of love, lifting 
degraded humanity to an honourable and worthy life, as He does jp 
Ezekiel’s picture of Israel as a poor destitute girl lifted to purity and 
upright living in chapter xvi. These two apparently opposite traits jn 
the life of Ezekiel, high ecclesiastic at one point and fervent evangelical 
at another, are another interesting feature of his many sided personality, 

A further feature of this man was his sense of his insignificance. 
He is crushed into a state of servility. He feels himself a very unimpor- 
tant figure, except as God’s call makes him important. His favourite 
term of address is ‘Son of Man’, or ‘Child of Earth’. This is a striking 
contrast to his conception of Yahweh. Yahweh is so great and power- 
ful, a figure of supernatural brilliance and glory. And as Ezekiel sees 
this awful vision he falls upon his face, prostrate. He relates his vision 
in a way that suggests he feels he is telling things that it is not lawful 
for a human soul to utter. And in this, Ezekiel is like many another 
great prophet. Moses, Jeremiah, Paul, and many great religious 
leaders were all very conscious of their own unfitness and unworthi- 
ness. The first rung up the ladder of holiness is a recognition of one’s 
own unfitness. 

Perhaps the most difficult and the most fascinating question relating fF 
to the personality of Ezekiel is the question that deals with his some- f 
what strange mental make-up. Was he a clairvoyant? Had he the § 
power to see things not present to the senses? Some of his visions 
suggest that he had this remarkable gift. Professor Lofthouse points 
out that on five occasions at least the prophet falls into a state of 
ecstasy, and is given to see things that under normal circumstances he 
would never have seen. One of these visions is described in chapter viii, 
when Ezekiel is represented as living in Babylon, and as he sat in his 
house with the elders of Judah seated before him, that the hand of the 
Lord fell upon him, and the spirit of the Lord lifted him between 
heaven and earth and brought him in visions of God to Jerusalem. 
And having been transported in ecstatic trance by the Divine Being 
whose glory he had beheld as described in chapter i, he sees by a kind 
of second sight one idolatry after another. ' 

Chapter xi provides another instance of what seems to be the power 
of clairvoyance on the part of Ezekiel. Again, while living in Babylon, 
he is carried away to Jerusalem, and there inspired by the spirit of the 
Lord he predicts the destruction of certain princes, apparently states- 

1 Ezekiel viii. . 
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men who favoured the policy of revolt from Babylon, and immediately 
he had completed this prophecy one of the leaders of this insurrec- 
tionary movement, Pelatiah, fell dead. “This Ezekiel may have seen 
by virtue of his gift of second sight.’? 

The vision of the valley of dry bones is a further example of the 

rophet in ecstatic mood being given to see things that normally would 

be invisible. The exiles were as good as dead and in their graves, but 
Ezekiel broods over their melancholy state, and while meditating he 
saw a valley filled with bones, very many, and very dry, loosely scat- 
tered with no possibility of life, but gradually it is borne in upon him, 
that the restoration to life of these dry bones is not beyond the power of 
God.* 
A number of similar instances of this strange faculty by which 
Ezekiel seemed to see things by some sort of mental or spiritual 
vision, altogether apart from the sense of sight, could be quoted from 
the book. The Apostle Paul experienced what seems to have been 
a similar ecstatic moment, when in speaking of himself he relates an 
experience of fourteen years previous date (whether he was in the body 
or out of the body, he cannot tell), but that he was carried up into the 
third heaven, and heard unspeakable words which it is not lawful for 
man to utter, and in that vision he was given to see the reason of his 
suffering and the Divine interpretation of his infirmity. * 

Clairvoyance is a striking piece of psychical phenomena in the history 
of the prophetic movement. Elisha’s words to Gehazi when he returned 
from his interview with Naaman are illustrative. “Went not mine 
heart with thee, when the man turned again from his chariot to meet 
thee?’* ‘Ezekiel in particular is notable in this respect. Future events 
are vividly seen in the prophetic trance. Voices are heard, of God or of 
heavenly beings. If abnormal physical strength comes with the 
prophetic ecstasy, it may leave the prophet in a state of physical 
collapse.’”* ‘The book of Daniel belongs to apocalyptic rather than to 
prophetic literature, but it illustrates this point. After one of his 
visions and its interpretation we read that he fainted and was sick 


| certain days (viii. 27). And on other occasions he says that his strength 


completely left him (x. 8, 16f.). The experience itself might sometimes 
be one of rapture, at other times it might fill the soul with horror or 
rack it with excruciating agony.’ 

This power to foresee the future, or to hear voices, of heavenly beings 
or of God, seems to have been the root from which Hebrew prophecy 
took its source. ‘Even to the last, prophecy was organically connected 
with the psychic capacity to see and hear things for which no material 
cause could be assigned’.* The prophets’ claim to speak as God’s 
messengers, was based on certain experiences, abnormal experiences 


1Peake’s Commentary, p. 508, col. 1. 2 Ezekiel xxxvii. 32 Corinthians xii. 
42 Kings v. 26. 5 Roots of Hebrew Prophecy and Jewish Apocalyptic. 
* Old Testament Prophecy (Peake’s Commentary, p. 430, col. 1). 
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they may have been, but experiences which impressed the onlookers ag 
much as they impressed the man who experienced them. They 
abnormal psychical moments were to the prophets conclusive evidence 
that they were inspired by God. They believed in God not because oj 
their reflection upon the material world around them, and in the 
endeavour to find a creative cause for all the teeming life upon this 
planet, but because they claimed to have had a vision of God, in which 
God had shown them His glory, His majesty and power. And hearing 
God’s voice and dedicating themselves to His commands and purposes, 
they become the agents of a spiritual power, the very mouthpiece of 
God. 

Such semi-mystical experiences, and ecstatic conditions, found ip 
Ezekiel, and throughout the whole field of comparative religion, point 
to something very near to the heart of religion. One interesting 
problem is to disentangle the natural from the supernatural, in these 
strange phenomena of trance and ecstatic conditions. Samson en- 
dowed by the spirit of God rent a lion in twain; Ezekiel inspired by the 
spirit of God writes a priceless statement on the principle of moral 
retribution. 

Was Ezekiel, by virtue of his remarkable psychical and spiritual 
qualities, specially fitted for the task of living some hundreds of miles 
from Jerusalem, and yet able to catch the faintest whispers that told of FF 
Jerusalem? It would seem that he was, for he knew of the fall of 
Jerusalem before the messenger arrived with that sad news. 

Ezekiel, in his power of clairvoyance, is strangely akin to the modem FF 
world. Interest in spiritualism has been greatly increased as a result of 
the Great World War. Assurance of life after death, and the possibility : 
of contact with departed spirits has been a great consolation to many 
who were mourning over their lost relatives. ‘Part of the peculiarity F 
of such phenomena was that they were always more or less associated FF 
with a medium who was supposed to have an organization sensitive F 
enough to communicate with the spirit world.’! 3 

Ezekiel appears to have this capacity too. In his earlier life there f 
seems to have been a strain of mental abnormality. He was what we F 
would call a ‘psychical’ subject, one capable of trances, and perhaps of 
clairvoyance. In the last message that Ezekiel delivered before the F 
fall of Jerusalem, and curiously enough it was delivered on the opening F 
day of the siege—we have ‘an event of which Ezekiel must have known F 
by his gift of second sight’. ‘Son of man, write thee the name of the 
day, even of this same day, the king of Babylon set himself against 
Jerusalem this same day.’* It is this particular faculty in Ezekiel that F 
makes him such a fascinating study to many people to this day. 4 

JouN. F. HUMPHREY 


1 Encyclopaedia Britannica, vol. Ix. 2 Peake’s Commentary, p. 8 (Introduction). 
3 Ezekiel xxiv. 2. 
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standing person may be of great benefit. With some psychiatr; 
knowledge the pastor will be more sure of himself in dealing wit, 
these patients and his self-confidence will convey itself to the patien 
He will see the patient not as something bizarre and remote but jug 
as a sick person. 

There is little doubt, either, that great relief is afforded to th 
relatives of such sufferers when they are able to talk with someoy 
who understands. 

There is nothing here which goes beyond our proper province and the 
amount of knowledge required is not beyond the ability of any pasto, 
to acquire. 

3. Now let us turn to that part of the field where our position is by 
no means so clear and where help can only safely be attempted by 
pastors who have had psychiatric training. We are thinking now of tha 
great company of people suffering from one or other of the neuroses, 
These will include people whose condition is chronic and for whom jt 
seems that little can be done; it will include also those otherwise norma! 
people suffering from a temporary breakdown such as almost any of us 
is likely to have under too great a strain. It will include the neurotic 
personality; the neurasthenic; those suffering from various forms oj 
obsessional illness; anxiety states and hysteria. It is about these cases 
that the question arises: ‘Is this our concern or, is it not rather, a matter 
for the medical profession?’ 

Let me first attempt a reply to some of the objections raised from ou 
side and then to attempt to deal with some of the objections raised from 
the medical side. 


From Our Side 

(a) In any case, we have to meet these people and some of them wil 
seek us out. It is at least necessary that we should be able to recogniz 
them when we do meet them and at least avoid the grosser mistakes in 
handling them. It is, for example, possible to treat a person suffering 
from an anxiety state or from obsessional doubts as if he were failing in 
faith and to content oneself with exhorting him to a more complet: & 
trust in God. In this way we may quite well add a new burden to his & 
already too heavy load by giving him a sense of guilt, which he certainly 
ought not to have. His underlying difficulties may quite well be moral 
in essence, and we can hardly abdicate from our responsibilities in this 
matter. 

(6) Granting for the moment that treatment of such cases is primarily 
a medical matter, we are faced with the stubborn fact that for the vast 
majority of people adequate treatment is not available. The general 
practitioner has not the time to deal with these cases, and it is no 
reflection on this splendid body of men to say that, often they have not 
the necessary knowledge either. The few clinics which give treatment 
at nominal charge have long waiting lists and, in any case, are only 
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syChiatri: MM accessible to those living within reach of them. The fees of the private 
ling with I consultant are beyond the reach of the average man. The hospital 
> Patient MF specialist, where one exists, can only take a few selected patients for 
but jus treatment which is at all adequate. Here is a great human need and 





if some representatives of the Church feel called to help meet that need, 
it would seem that the least the rest of their brethren can do is to say 
‘God bless you’. 

(c) We may allow, in face of the foregoing, that there is a temporary 
need to fill a gap; but is there anything more than this? Is there any 
permanent contribution we have to make? Or shall we gradually with- 
draw from the treatment of mental ills just as we have withdrawn from 












on is by ™ the treatment of physical ills? The indications are that we shall have to 
pted by take more seriously our ministrations to the physically ill rather than 
v of that yield still more ground. We are learning more and more how indivisible 
euroses, M are body and spirit. As Cyril Burt has said: ‘A man is not to be regarded 





as a potential corpse loosely coupled with a possible ghost.’ In this life, 







normal at all events, he is a body-soul. Up to the present the effect of body 
ny of us upon spirit has been more widely recognized, but there is not lacking 
neurotic evidence of an awakening realization of the reciprocal effect of spirit 





upon body as, for example, in the researches being carried out in the 
treatment of gastric ulcer by psychological methods. 

If we believe that spiritual health is only to be found when men are 
adjusted to the whole of reality, then we cannot assert as of no concern 
of ours psychological methods which leave out of account the fact of 
God and the Christian interpretation of life. If we criticize such 
methods, then we must be prepared to put in their place methods based 
on Christian faith. Such methods will most successfully be carried out 
| by Christian doctors working in co-operation with ministers with 

psychiatric training. 


Objections from the Medical Side 

(a) That the doctor has a prestige which commands the confidence 
of the patient. There is undoubtedly much truth in this though it 
should challenge us to raise our pastoral practice from its present, too- 
often, deplorably low state. The expectations of our people have 
declined to a low level and too frequently pastoral visitation becomes a 
round of social visits or a means of cajoling people into regular church 
attendance, rather than a serious and disciplined cure of souls. 

(6) That every serious mental disturbance carries with it a physical 
disturbance, and that the doctor is the only one competent to diagnose 
and treat the condition. One could not quarrel with this objection 
were it not that it too often carries with it the assumption that the 
physical side of the matter is the all-important. There is, in some 
medical circles, a biological bias which makes them irritated by any 
metaphysical considerations whether they proceed from psychologists 
or parsons. They seek the causes of mental illness in defective genes, 
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glandular disturbances, brain deterioration, and what not, and, with 
such presuppositions, it is not surprising that they should ask: ‘What 
has this to do with you?’ 

We need to take this to heart, however, to the extent of realizing that 
in every case of serious mental disorder medical care is necessary, 
There are physical concomitants with even the milder disturbances, and 
any minister who undertook prolonged treatment of a nervous illnes 
without referring the case to a doctor would be taking upon himself ap 
unwarranted responsibility. 

(c) It is sometimes objected that the pastor occupies too intimate a 
relationship with his people to treat them psychologically. His relation. 
ship is on a more social level than that required by sound psychiatric 
practice. There is undoubtedly something in this though it will apply 
only to a very few cases. Each one must be dealt with on its merits, It 
raises, of course, the wider question as to whether our relationship with 
any of our people should be of such a nature as to make sound work of 
this nature impossible. 

(d2) A more profound objection, and one urged upon the writer by 
more than one worker in this field, is that the role of minister and of 
practising psychologist are too diverse to be combined in one person. 
The argument may be stated thus: the role of the psychologist is that of 
a mediator; he mediates between the claims of society, as represented by 
law, convention, and religion, and the urges of the individual to anti- 
social behaviour. This conflict is usually an endo-psychic one, that is, 
between the part of his personality which has become identified with 
these high claims, and the dark, subterranean forces of his animal nature. 
In Freudian terminology, between the super-ego and the id. Break- 
down occurs when the ego, caught, as it were, between these upper and 
nether millstones, can no longer maintain equilibrium between them. 
The psychologist comes to the aid of the struggling ego, aiding it in its 
task of mediation. For this purpose he must be morally neutral; 
identified neither with the bestiality of the one nor the high demands 
of the other. His task is to lessen the tension between them. The 
minister, it is said, cannot do this because he has already taken sides. 
He cannot be the mediator because he is in league with one of the con- 
tending powers. He is the official representative of religion, which is the 
most severe of all the instruments used by society for moulding the 
individual after the desired pattern. 

Again and again the psychologist is called upon to deal with the 
problem of guilt. There is no word more frequently upon his lips in 
speaking of his cases. He deals with it by mediating forgiveness. He 
does this not by a form of words but by accepting the most outrageous 
conduct, feelings, and desires, as if they were events of everyday 
occurrence. He mediates forgiveness by his own friendly tolerance. 
Should the patient discharge his pent-up animosities upon him he wel- 
comes it as an opportunity of showing more tolerance and continues to 
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treat the patient as if nothing had happened. He must be shock-proof. 

It seems strange to assert that we cannot do this when our supreme 
task as pastors is to bring peace to troubled souls and to mediate God's 
forgiveness to men. Yet this objection is urged seriously and must be 
taken seriously. Only too easily does the Church become identified, in 
the popular mind, with condemnation and repression rather than with 
forgiveness and liberation. The pastor ought to have no need to learn 
of the psychologist in this matter, yet it is a challenge, from an unlikely 
quarter, ever to remember that our gospel is a gospel of grace. It is only 
too true that we have often much to learn that we might take up that 
same wise and understanding attitude, and to make it plain that our 


main concern, too, is not to condemn, but to save. 
WILLIAM S. TERRY 


THE MUTILATION OF PEPYS’S DIARY 


Very few people seem to know the truth about the mutilation to which 
Pepys’s immortal Diary has been subjected. The complete work which 
was transcribed, from a system of shorthand invented by Mr. Thomas 
Shelton as long ago as 1626, by the Rev. John Smith of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, whose notebooks were recently shown to me in the 
Pepysian Library at Magdalene College, Cambridge, through the 
kindness of Mr. F. McD. C. Turner, the Pepys Librarian, consists of 
about 1,330,000 words. Of these, Lord Braybrooke’s first and second 
editions contained 360,000 words; that is, about 27 per cent of the 
whole! So long ago as 1848 it was realized that he had overdone his 
mutilation, for in that year the noble Lord produced his ‘considerably 
enlarged’ third edition, which consisted of no less than 600,000 words, 
or 45 per cent of the whole. 

It seems to my mind bad enough that this enlarged fragment should 
be sold to-day as ‘Pepys’s Diary’, but what can be said of three publishers 
who are actually still reprinting Lord Braybrooke’s original edition 
—~ 27 per cent of the Diary, which was published as long ago as 
1825? 

The Rev. Mynors Bright’s edition of Pepys’s great classic consisted of 
930,000 words, or about 70 per cent of the whole. This edition has long 
been out of copyright, but it has not been reprinted, in spite of the fact 
that, so far as it goes, but it doesn’t go sufficiently far, it is the most 
accurate printed text that has yet appeared. 

I suppose the attitude of the publishers is: If the unsuspecting public, 
which has been deliberately misled, will readily swallow 45, or even 27, 
per cent of the Master Diarist’s work as the whole, why trouble to give 
it 70 per cent? 

The late Dr. Wheatley’s edition is the most complete version of the 
Diary that we have in print, consisting of no less than 99 per cent of the 
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whole work. Wheatley tells his readers that practically all the Diary has 
now been published, and that what has been left out is ‘unprintabk’ 
This may well have been the accepted view in 1893, when this edition 
first began to appear, but in the present year of grace it might be nearer 
the truth to say that nothing is unprintable, though, whether that is as 
it should be, I am not here prepared to state. 

Since the year 1933 the Librarian of the Pepysian Library at Magda. 
lene College, Cambridge, which is Samuel Pepys’s old College, has 
been engaged on the enormous task of producing a new edition of 
Pepys’s Diary. As this present year is 1940, and not 1893, let us hope 
that in the interests of truth and great writing, he will be able to see his 
way to giving to the world at long last a 100 per cent version of Pepys's 
celebrated Diary. 

DONALD DALE 











Editorial Comments 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 

Amongst all the post-war problems which have been foreseen, perhaps 
the most important is the re-establishment of Christian principles in the 
whole of our educational system. It is highly probable that the revival 
of religion in our land may begin in the schools. In any case, it is certain 
that any such spiritual quickening would be grievously incomplete if it 
failed to reach the teaching profession. 

The world is being presented with an object lesson as it sees, and feels, 

the tragic results following the control of education by the Nazis in 
Germany. In our own land the position has been far from satisfactory. 
Ancient denominational or professional disagreements and prejudices 
produced what was almost a godless compromise. Though a measure of 
religious instruction has been preserved, it does not ensure religious 
education. Some knowledge of the contents of certain books of the 
Bible may help in the securing of the School Certificate, but this does not 
guarantee the development of Christian character. The teaching of the 
bare text of the ‘Sermon on the Mount’ by one who accepts the task as 
an unpleasant necessity, and discharges it perfunctorily, cannot be an 
inspiring or convincing experience for those who are being taught. 
) Christian education is something much more fundamental than 
» ‘religious instruction’. It is not merely a subject in a curriculum. 
» The basic principles of Christianity must be the foundation on which 
) our educational system rests, and a Christian philosophy of life must 
| shape its ultimate purpose. ‘Great harm springs from teachers who 
» teach us how to argue, not how to live,’ said Seneca, and his words are, 
) in part, a condemnation of our own generation. 


=» In the critical years before war broke out there was an increasing 
= consciousness amongst many teachers that all was not well. In some 
) schools a gallant attempt was made to face the situation and to accept 
its challenge. The Hadow and the Spens Report did something towards 
focusing attention on the subject, but the more enthusiastic and en- 
lightened educationists felt that they did not go far enough. They 
would like to have seen a definition of the teaching of Scripture which 
implied its value and necessity as a guide in the practical and personal 
issues of life. ‘The chief aim of teaching’, said the Headmaster of The 
Leys School, ‘is to encourage the boy to discover his personal beliefs and 
to erect a scale of values by which he can test his life.’ 

The sudden coming of war for a moment dazed and blinded us to all 
but the immediate circumstance, but now, in the midst of the conflict, 
we are beginning to realize that we must prepare for its aftermath. 

7 { 221) 
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‘Educate men without religion and you make them but clever deyjj' 
Those were the words of a soldier, the Duke of Wellington, and the 
have been reiterated in effect by Lord Gort, in an appeal to the youth 
of Britain. Indeed, there can be little doubt that public opinion, in oy 
land, is rapidly becoming convinced that something vital has bee, 
missing from our national life and our personal characters. ‘The liberties 


we talk about defending, to-day, were established by men who took 
their conception of life from the great central religious tradition of 
Western civilization, and the liberties we inherit can almost certain} 
not survive the abandonment of that tradition.’ Though one woul 
agree with that statement by Walter Lippmann, one feels that ther 
must be a frank re-establishment of the tradition and a vigorous 
attempt to develop all for which it stands. ‘If the resistance to the 
growth of a materialistic outlook can be transformed into something 
more positive by the inspiration of Christian ideals’, says Dr. Humphrey, 
‘the effect of education on the outlook of the rising generation may well 
exceed our highest hopes.’ 


This desperate need is the deep concern of the whole Christian Church, 
and the ‘statement’ issued by the Archbishops of Canterbury, York, and 
Wales is significant and timely. It recommends that a Christian educa- 


tion be given in all schools by teachers willing, competent, and qualified Ff 
by personal interest, by knowledge and by training. It urges that 
religious knowledge should be an optional subject for the teacher’s certi- J 
ficate and that Local Education Authorities should further develop — 
post-certificat2 courses in this subject. Methods of religious teaching f} 
should be inspected by duly authorized persons. The whole school should 


begin each day with an act of worship. The Agreed Syllabus is warmly 
commended and provision is made for accredited teachers to represent 
the Free Churches to give special instruction to Free Church children. 

The statement calls attention to a resolution, passed unanimously by 
the Headmasters’ Conference, which ‘expresses its strong conviction 
that the Christian Faith should be the basis and inspiration of their 
work’ and pledges every member to ‘promote that general object with 
all their power’. 

The importance of religious teaching in secondary education is par- 
ticularly stressed because ‘upon the character and the teaching of the 
secondary schools the outlook and knowledge of the future teachers in 
all schools largely depends’. Whilst in the sphere of elementary 
education an appeal is made for the maintenance of the ideals of Church 
schools, tribute is paid to ‘the admirable Christian teaching often given 
by teachers in provided schools’. 

The whole document is an urgent plea for the recognition and 


development of a Christian education which shall train our youth for 
Christian life and citizenship. 
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Much depends, we feel, on two sections of the community—the 
teachers and the parents. From long experience of the scholastic world, 
Conrad Skinner has said: ‘The school’s policy—and the declared attitude 
of most of the staff—may well provide a compound of materialistic and 
utilitarian atmosphere, all too slightly infused with spiritual influence.’ 
Such a condition is fatal to true Christian education. No religious 
instruction given in such circumstances is of lasting importance. It may 
teach us to argue; it will not teach us to live. To doubt the truth of the 
statement that the three angles of every triangle are together equal to 
two right angles, but to inform the class that Euclid said they were, 
will not be convincing. To tell the story of Jonah with a cynical smile, 
and without any attempt at interpretation can only evoke an answering 
cynicism. A teacher must believe the truth he teaches and for him it 
must have a real concern. Only the Christian teacher can be really 
effective in presenting the truths of Christianity. He must speak from 
experience even though he be teaching from a text-book. ‘Experience 
is the integrating force in religion, even as religion should be the integrat- 
ing force within the school’s entire life.’ 

These are grim days, and one hesitates to define too closely the con- 
ditions of the post-war world that will follow. One thing, however, is 
certain—youth will need wise guidance and sure piloting. It cannot be 
too early, now, to prepare for the necessity and the opportunity. 
Groups of sincere people would do well to study the possibilities and 
the obligations of this critical hour. It will take more than military 
victories to ensure the welfare of the youth of the world. One might 
do many less useful tasks than to study the Archbishops’ statement and 
to read carefully three small books recently written: 

The Christian and Education, by Dr. W. G. Humphrey. 
A Boy’s Right to Religion, by Conrad A. Skinner, M.A. 
Nurseries for Christians, by Dr. J. W. Skinner (of Culford). 


NIEMOLLER’S LAST SERMONS? 

Martin Niemdéller has been described as ‘one of the two or three 
exceptional figures in gleichgeschaltet Germany’. There is considerable 
evidence that, since his internment in the concentration camp in July, 
1937, efforts have been made to discountenance him to his supporters. 
Rumour has declared that he has escaped, that he was in America and 
that he was again in command of a U-boat. The most recent declared 
that he had become a Roman Catholic, though this was obviously based 
on the fact that one of his fellow-prisoners with whom he had shared 
suffering and a common hope, was a Roman Catholic priest. Those who 
knew him intimately join with a minister of the Confessional Church in 
belief that ‘the voice of the lonely man behind the walls of the concen- 
tration camp cannot be silenced. It cries louder than ever’. 

The publication of the last sermons he preached before his arrest gives 
1 The Gestapo Defied. By Martin Niemdller. (Hodge, 6s.) 
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one some idea of his courage and his faith. The volume contains twenty. 
eight addresses preached in the period from October 25, 1936, to June 
1937. They are simple and sincere, but they reveal the personality of , 
man passionately resolved never to yield to Caesar what belongs to 
God. Their sentences are pathetic with the sense of impending calamity 
but they contain no single note of fear. 
At the Reformation Festival on October 31, 1936, he preached on 
‘Martin Luther’, taking as his text: 1 Corinthians ii. 2, ‘For I was 
determined not to know anything among you, save Jesus Christ, and 
Him crucified.’ ‘But it is not with Martin Luther’s name that we are 
concerned to-day; we are concerned with another name. Luther was 
concerned with this other name which is above all names—the name 
Jesus Christ.’ So, simply, he leads his threatened congregation to look 
at an altar picture in the old village church at Dahlem. It is placed 
behind the cross and the flowers, and was painted by one of Luther's 
friends, Lucas Cranach. The great reformer is shown preaching te a 
listening crowd. In the middle of the picture, Niem6ller reminds them, 
there is a cross on which Jesus hangs. ‘And as Luther preaches, he 
points to the cross: and the people listen to his words, but they look at 
the cross. There in a picture you are shown where Luther’s concem 
lay.’ In imagination he bade them look at another picture which he 
would call ‘Preaching before Luther’s time’. The cross is in a corner, § 
The preachers and the priests hold the central place, and the people 
cannot see the Saviour on the cross. Suddenly Niemédller bursts out 
with tremendous force: ‘This is the work that God did through His f 


servant Martin Luther, in the German nation; he put the cross with the BR ; 


Saviour back in the centre again, so that this message may again be 
preached: ’‘Behold, what manner of love the Father hath bestowed upon f 
us, that we should be called the sons of God”’.’ Then he draws to hiscon- ff 
clusion, with infinite pathos: ‘The older children among you will know— F 
and the younger will learn sooner or later—how difficult it is to-day to 
preach the word of God, how it is mocked at and jeered at, how Luther i 


is praised as ‘‘a true German” but Jesus is sneered at as “‘such a picture F} ‘ 
of misery—a coward, to allow Himself to be treated thus”. But Luther FF ; 


alone is nothing. Luther alone cannot help us, any more than Frederick F 
the Great can help us; but Jesus of Nazareth on the cross is the only one 
who can really help us.’ E 

Here is a moving document, the revelation of a modern martyrdom. Ff 
One reads these sermons not because of any theological content but F 
because they are the heart cries of a brave and faithful man. The con- ff 
gregation at Dahlem heard him week after week, as they bowed beneath F 
new afflictions. One and another of their colleagues and associates were 
arrested. In a sentence here and there they were told, in that quiet 
church, of the dangers that daily threatened them, but always they 
heard, too, of the sufficiency of God. 

There are glimpses of the atmosphere of repression and persecution 
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in which the members of the Confessional Church were living. In 
November, 1936, Niemdller preached a sermon in which he said: ‘This 
priceless possession which we take for granted and for which we need 
pay nothing—this habit of Christianity which has become a matter of 
course—to-day ceases to be ours; it is no more.... The Lord Jesus 
Christ is no longer tolerated in public life, in the press or in the lecture 
rooms, and the youth organizations and training camps have cast Him 
out. The end of the Christian era has been solemnly proclaimed, and 
within a short time this proclamation will become a reality in every 
way. 

Tt and again there are references to the attempt being made to 
force the people to bring ‘the Gospel into line with the new myth which 
refuses to have anything to do with the Lord Jesus Christ’. Always the 
attitude of the preacher is stern and final in its refusal to compromise. 
Never is there the slightest hint of disloyalty to the Fatherland, but 
only firm resistance to the strange policy exercised by its government. 
There are hints of courage on the part of the obscure but faithful. ‘Many 
a young Christian who had heard the Lord Jesus Christ being slandered 
in the training camp has refused to listen and has said: “I will go out 
and help Him to bear the cross and the shame’’.’ They have gone out, 
# giving up their homes and their future. 

It is a grim picture that unfolds, but the grimmer it becomes the 
stauncher we feel this man’s faith grows. ‘We can have peace only 
when Caesar does not demand what is God’s.’ 

Unfaltering, he condemns the myth which glorifies death as a passing 
into the life of the nation. ‘The nation has no eternal life—though its 
everlastingness be asserted a thousand times over—and it cannot escape 
death.’ 

Preaching, as he was, with the dreadful shadow falling across his own 

life he does not embark on theological speculations. He preaches about 
the things of which he is sure—the great evangelical truths—but he is 
§ not colourless and drab. On Christmas Eve he reminds the faithful that 
‘the manger and the cross are carved out of the same wood. This child 
in the manger has taken away the curse and the wrath of God which 
| we have borne, because He is the only One who could bear this burden 
» for us and take away the curse’. 
» In the sermon he preached on New Year’s Day, 1937, there are 
| poignant passages, for a violent attack had just been launched against 
) preaching and a general veto passed on all ‘Evangelical Weeks’. Not- 
withstanding all, he ended his exhortation on a joyous note of thanks- 
giving. 

The Church is gradually bound more tightly in strange fetters, but he 
| reminds them that ‘the gospel of Jesus’ cannot be imprisoned and bound. 
| They must stand fast because ‘the hostility around us .. . is aimed at 
the Church’s Lord’. They are called traitors, blackguards, enemies 
| of the people, and there is a danger that the Christian world at large may 
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misunderstand their imprisonment as though they were being punishay 
for wrong-doing. 

So he continues to preach, Sunday after Sunday, delivering his soy 
There is no suggestion of accommodation. The Gospel must be pro. 
claimed, and rather than hesitate to apply it, he makes it Perfectly 
plain—there can be no compromise, whatever the cost of such candoy 
may be. Week by week the congregation hears of more arrests. Mog 
moving of all is his description of the presence at ‘evening Communi, 
Service’ of three young members of the Secret Police who came to spy. 
They had once ‘received Christian baptism and taken the confirmation 
vow of loyalty to their Saviour’. It is tragic enough, but ought they to 
be despondent and intimidated? ‘There is in truth nothing left for y 
but to put our trust in the Word of the crucified Saviour and to cling to 
this crucified Saviour Himself and to learn to say, in simple and there. 
fore assured faith, the A B C of Christian belief: I can rejoice, becaug 
within my heart Thy Name and Cross alone shed their radiant beams 
continually.’ So he came to his last sermon, three days before his 
arrest. ‘The Lord shall comfort Zion’ was his text. Wherever he is 
now, one knows that such a man believes it still. No concentration 
camp can contain that brave spirit. 

It is an inspiration to read his sermons, and to realize that behind the 
smoke-screen of war there are people in that other land who stay their 
minds on the invincible Love. 


PASSIONATE PILGRIMAGE! 

One of the most moving autobiographies of recent years has just 
been published. It is the story of Eric Gill, a great craftsman and an 
honest pilgrim, passionately eager to discover truth. There are pages 
in this human document as sincere as the Confessions of St. Augustine, 


and revelations as brutally frank as anything ever written by Leo f° 
Tolstoy, but there is, in addition, a beauty and a persistence peculiar F 
to the writer. In his preface he warns us that ‘the record will be con- § 
cerned with the spiritual as informing the material and with the F 


material as manifesting the spiritual’, and, later, he reminds us that he 


is ‘more concerned with meanings than events’. Here is the portrait of F 
a man, painted with merciless candour, with disarming honesty and f 


with an egotism that is the paradoxical product of true humility. 


The father of Eric Gill was originally a Congregational minister at 
Burnley, then for many years assistant at the Countess of Huntingdon’s 
chapel in Brighton, and finally a clergyman of the Church of England. 
The natural reactions of the small boy, taken on rounds of ‘sick-visiting’ 
by his conscientious parent, are critically described. ‘None the less we 
admired and loved him and respected him and believed everything he 
said.’ 


1 Autobiography. By EricGill. (Jonathan Cape, 12s. 6d.) 
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His mother was ‘a beautiful black-haired young woman, such as a 
small boy would love to look at’. She had been a singer in an Opera 
Company but was the daughter of Gaspar King, the manager of a 
timber-yard on the riverside at Brentford. “To that side of our family 
[owe the inestimable blessing of good “working-class” blood.’ Grandpa 
King’s house was ‘entirely removed from the oppressive and fearsome 
masterfulness of the aristocracy of non-conformity on our father’s side.’ 
Yet it was from his mother that he learnt the magic of music, and the 
charm of George Meredith. In such a frank self-revelation one does not 
expect to find any unreal praise or artificial judgements; it is the more 
interesting, therefore, to read his reflexion on these early days: ‘If you 
have to be born into a morass, and that is everybody’s fate to-day, it is 
far better to be born into the family of a poor parson than into any 
other; for the parson is by profession a dispenser of the truth and even 
if, as may come to appear later, his truth is not the whole truth and not 
nothing but the truth, even so it is the truth he is after and it is such 
truth as he has that he is minister of. And if you are to be the son of a 
parson, how much better to be the son of a poor parson than of a rich 


one.’ 


The first great change in Eric Gill’s outlook came when the family 
moved from Brighton to Chichester, where his father was appointed to 
acuracy. The whole place thrilled him—it was ‘the product of reason 
and love’. Perhaps it was partly the realization of the framework of 
West Sussex in which the jewel was set, for in his description he suddenly 
ceases to be colloquial as he remembers the glory of the Downs: ‘If you 
have been a little child brought up in those hills and in these days, you 
will understand their mortal loveliness. If in your childhood, you have 
walked over them and in them and under them; if you have seen their 
sweeping roundness and the mists on them; and the sheep, and the little 
farmsteads in the bottoms, then you will know what I am talking about 


| —but not otherwise.’ 


So he came to Chichester, a boy fond of football and locomotives, 
with no unnatural signs of sanctity, but with the capacity of feeling 
heaven in a fold of the Sussex hills. 

The future began to be important. He must be an engineer; he must 
learn to draw at the local Art School. The art master led him towards 
new understanding. Then there was the Cathedral, with its mysterious 
circular staircases and its enchanting music. The old Prebendary, a 
returned missionary from Melanesia, helped him to relate beauty to 
goodness and truth. All the time his soul was in ferment. He was filled 
with enthusiasms! He was to be an architect—not an engineer! He was 
to marry the daughter of his old friend the sacristan! He was to go to 
London! And to London he went—but it was the railway trains at 
Brighton that would not be denied! 

One of the great gifts Eric Gill has left to us is the type which bears 
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his name. There were those amongst his friends who were grieved o, 
angry that he left the architect’s office to become a letter-cutter, by 
he did so, not because he failed to appreciate architecture nor becayy 
he disliked it, but because he was ‘absolutely determined to have a hold 
almost you might say a strangle-hold on life—a bread-and-butter job 
a job that didn’t depend on the fashions prevailing in either Park Lan 
or Mark Lane circles’. This was his later discovery and perhaps is only 
a partial explanation of his accepting what was surely a vocation, jj 
all began because he was ‘keen on engines’ and collected their names 
When you draw engines you cannot leave out their names, and he took 
infinite pains with the lettering. In the architect’s office he despised 
himself for drawing things which meant nothing in themselves ‘and 
only existed to flatter the vanity of the architect and his customer’ 
Suddenly he decided to be a workman, with ‘a workman’s right to 
design what he made; and a workman’s duties, the duty to make what 
he designed’. But the letter-cutter and monumental mason was not a 
machine—he was an artist with a shining purpose and a rebel soul, 
Fine lettering was rational lettering—the strong challenge to ‘fancy’ 
lettering weak, illegible and designed to ‘tickle the fancy’. 

So he left behind the Victorian and Georgian architecture, preten- 
tiously fitting ‘a pretentious age’ and became a letter-cutter with a 
workman’s flat in Battersea. 


In spite of his egotism, and his ill-informed but vigorous criticisms of 
life and the capitalistic system in particular, he had many friends. No 
sudden change or apparent ingratitude shook them off. His child-like 
humility and his passionate sincerity compelled their affection. 

His physical reactions were sublimated to spiritual purposes. His 
life’s work was related to the eternal. Stage by stage he knew the 
truth—and, to his great joy, found it desirable. For a time he went to 
live in Lincoln’s Inn and learnt that ‘neighbourliness need not mean 
only loving-kindness and readiness to lend a hand or a hammer; it might 
also mean unanimity, an agreement in the mind as to the good and the 
true and the beautiful and a common practice founded thereon’. His 
life found a new integration. Presently, because London was no place 
for his children, he moved to Ditchling, and became the centre of a little 
group of artists. Violent criticisms of the social order, and discontent 
with religion as he had understood it, brought him to a new crisis of 
discontent. It was not that he became disgruntled and irreligious. On F 
the contrary, he discovered that religion was the first thing necessary 
and he was without it. So he ‘invented a new religion—and then dis- 
covered it was an old one’. Disconcerting as this sounds, and em- 
barrassing as some of his attitudes must have been to those who received 
him into the Roman Catholic Church, there is something so definitely 
experimental and vital in all his pilgrimage that to label him seems f 
absurd. One of his reviewers has described him as a thorn but ‘a dear 
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thorn’. He would have found himself at home with Francis and 
Bunyan, with Angelico and perhaps, in some moods, with Wesley. 
There is much in his explosive judgements with which one must violently 
disagree, but behind them all is the joyous soul who finds the love of 
God in the world about him, and strives with might and main to show 
hislove to God in the works of his hands and the outpourings of his heart. 


So one follows the pilgrim into strange societies with Epstein, 
Augustus John, and Ambrose McEvoy. One watches him work in the 
Guild of St. Joseph and St. Dominic. One feels him grow into greatness 
as he says: ‘The artist as prophet and seer, the artist as priest—art as 
man’s act of collaboration with God in creating, art as ritual—these 
things I believed very earnestly.’ Yet his ‘high-art friends’ looked on 
him as a hopeless rebel. Little he cared! His quest dominated his life. 
His distinguished sculpture and his revolutionary designs of type for 
fine printing were part of his praise to God for life. He shrank from 
doing or writing anything that should make him appear ‘extraordinarily 
pious or abnormally intellectual’. Even the mild publicity aroused by 
the Guild at Ditchling drove him into retreat in the mountains of Wales. 

In the disused abbey at Llanthery, once the home of Father Ignatius, 
he lived with his family in great simplicity. Lettering, wood-engraving, 
work for the Golden Cockerel Press and carving, sometimes done in the 
coal-cellar, kept him busily occupied though he was scrupulously 
observant of his religious exercises. 

So he drew near the end of his earthly pilgrimage. In his auto- 
biography he says little of his actual accomplishment but speaks much 
of his spiritual adventures. ‘To see all things in their eternal significance, 
that is what matters.’ He is brusque, at times selfish, often ill-informed 
but always honest, humble at heart, and filled with the exaltation of 
spiritual discovery. For him, he says, ‘the Cross . . . is the meaning of 
the universe. To have or to have not. To take or to give.’ 

At last he sums up the purpose of his life. ‘Lettering, type-designing, 
engraving, stone-carving, drawing—these things are all very well, they 
are means to the service of God and of our fellows.... But what I 
hope above all things is that I have done something towards re- 
integrating bed and board, the small farm and the workshop, the home 
and the school, earth and heaven.’ 

This, then, is the nature of his autobiography. It contains much with 
which one may disagree, but it is the faithful record of a strong person- 
ality, eager to praise God and ‘to make a cell of good living in the 
chaos of the world’. Many another pilgrim will gain courage and under- 
standing from its pages for long years to come. 


THIS FREEDOM 
It is stimulating to discover amongst some of the dispossessed peoples 
of Europe an understanding of the defects of the old world and an 
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equally clear conception of the needs of the world that is to be. In ay 
excellent analysis of the outlook of youth in the years following the 
last war, J. L. Hromadka makes an appeal to modern democracy ty 
realize the new freedom for which it is struggling. As a Czechoslovak 
scholar he realized that the mind of European youth was being trans. 
formed in these post-war years. The normal period of youthful scep. 
ticism developed with new intensity. ‘Anatole France, H. G. Wells 
Bernard Shaw, Bertrand Russell, Sinclair Lewis, Sigmund Freud were’ 
he says, ‘the representatives of this mood for many years. But in the 
depths of the soul a weariness of scepticism and analysis was growin 

and the yearning for faith grew up.’ Unfortunately, this longing for 
truth was either treated with indifference by the democracies or ex. 
ploited by the totalitarian states. The problem, which was also a 
tremendous opportunity, was actually the problem of ‘authority’ 
Dictatorship availed itself of the situation and offered a simple, if crude, 
unity of blood and race. The tragic result was that individuality was 
suppressed or dragooned by collective forces. The idea of religious or 
moral unity was swept away, and vast numbers of eager youths lost 
all sense of personal freedom in the impassioned call to serve the State. 
To quote J. L. Hromadka again: ‘If to-day the British people forms the 
chief army in the fight for the future world of freedom, peace, and good- 
will, then it is clearly because British democracy in its core has been 
able to unite the longing for freedom with the faith in justice, the long- 
ing for peace with moral heroism, respect for the personality with the 
endeavour for a higher unity, personal freedom with loyalty to spiritual 
authority. ...’ In a moving passage he reminds us of Dr. Masaryk’s 
love for freedom and struggle for the rights of the individual with his 
recognition of spiritual authority and the needs of society as a whole. 
It is obvious that the people of Czechoslovakia are bound to us by 
stronger ties than political theories. There is a community of ideals 
which stimulates our common hope. ‘The soul of our people’, says this 
Czech scholar, ‘is eager for justice and freedom; it longs for the kingdom 
of love, but it knows that it is necessary to fight so that tyranny and 
base violence should be swept away from our path.’ It is a cause for 
satisfaction that some at least of this brave people have found safe 
refuge within our land. They will not rest content until the world is 
delivered from its present bondage and permitted to discover and 
interpret a new freedom, responsible to the final spiritual authority. 


LESLIE F. CHURCH 
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Ministers in Council 


It is good to know that despite the war, group study is being carried 
on, and in several instances, with added piquancy and aptness to the 


situation. 


MANCHESTER DISTRICT MINISTERIAL ASSOCIATION. I am indebted 
to the Secretary, the Rev. T. Hacking, for the programme of the 
ninth annual session of this Association. The meetings, curtailed to 
one day, are to be held on May 21 in the Library of the Didsbury 
College. In the morning Dr. C. J. Wright is to speak on ‘The Relevance 
of the Christian Faith to the Present World Catastrophe’, after which 
a discussion is to be opened by the President of the Association, the 
Rev. R. W. Callin. In the afternoon, Professor T. E. Jessop, M.A., 
B.LITT., of Hull University College, is planned to address the members 
on ‘The Relevance of the Christian Faith to a New World Order’. 
The circular outlining these arrangements states that Professor Jessop 
has been at the Hull University College teaching Philosophy and 
Psychology since that institution was opened. In his first winter 
there he sought out the religious leaders and on Friday mornings had 
a class for ministers which had a big attendance and was greatly 
appreciated. He is a fellow Methodist, due to take a subject very 
congenial to him. The conversation on this topic is to be opened by the 
Rev. E. Benson Perkins. An interesting bibliography is appended to 
the programme. In this are references to the following books: Sir 
James Baillie, Spiritual Religion; Delahaye and others, Politics: A 
Discussion of Realities; V. A. Demant, God, Man and Society; Jacques 
Maritain, True Humanism; M. B. Reckitt, Faith and Soctety; M. B. 
Reckitt, The Church and the World: Vol. 3, Church and Society in 
England from 1800. 


* * * * . 


CARDIFF COUNCIL OF MINISTERS. The Rev. Ernest D. Green, M.a., 
Chairman of the Cardiff and Swansea District, very kindly gives me an 
account of excellent associate-study by Anglican and Free Church 
ministers in Cardiff under the presidency of Canon Lewis. The Council 
as a whole meets once in two or three months, but in the interval three 
sections have been dealing with the respective questions of ‘Ourselves’, 
‘Our Resources’, and ‘Our Task’. Mr. Green speaks in high terms of 
the intimacy of fellowship in this group work leading to a most happy 
koinonia. 

From this interesting document of which Mr. Green sends a copy 
we note the thorough-going method followed. The group decided 
to make its starting-point a survey of the New Testament, in order 
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to elucidate the picture of the Church there given, i.e., evidently from 
the history of the task of the Church as there depicted to gain inspiration 
for a new sense of the Church’s task to-day. 

The conviction is expressed that through the Resurrection of the 
Master and His Pentecostal gift of the Spirit, the Church came into 
being with a five-fold mark. First it had Illumination to see in Jesus 
God’s supreme revelation—a revelation now to be shared. Second, 
there was gained a supernatural Power, needed and to be obtained by 
others. Thirdly, they had a new Ethical ideal and experience, meant 
also to be communicated to humanity. Fourthly, they had the sense 
of Mastery instead of defeat and frustration. Fifthly, there was given to 
them a new type of Unity, and this, not as a closed corporation but as 
a fellowship into which all converts were to be initiated through their 
spiritual experience. On this last characteristic, the Cardiff group 
find it plain from Paul’s Epistles that wherever the sense of the 
Indwelling Spirit was lost or became dimmed, there followed both a 
tension and sometimes a break within the fellowship. Unity in the 
Spirit expressing itself in self-regardless sacrificial and redemptive love, 
is even held up in those Epistles as the hall mark of the Church, 
compared with which all questions of organization and government 
are trifling. 

As to the Spirit’s function in creating the Church and making it Ff 
adequate to its task, stress is laid on four preparatory factors, namely, §} 
togetherness of believers, prayerful expectancy, study of Christ’s 
teaching, and the surrender of pride. Applying this to modern condi- Ff 
tions, the Cardiff group were driven to ask: Is some such breaking down & 
of self-confidence and pride and prejudice a prerequisite in Christians ff 
to-day if the modern Church is to have the Baptism of the Spirit to 
enable it to discharge its God-given task? 

The question was raised as to the relation of the Church and its 
Task to the Apocalyptic element in the New Testament. It was held 
to suggest that Social Redemption is to be achieved, not by an effort 
gradually to improve the conduct of the world, but bya release of the 
powers of the supernatural world in all our human relationships, and 
that this release is to be attained, not by seeking it for our own felicity 
or spiritual satisfaction, but for the sake of serving our brethren in the 
world. 

* * * * + 

Dr. FINDLAY’s MINISTERIAL GRouP Work. The Rev. E. D. Green 
also reports extremely helpful visits of Dr. J. A. Findlay to two groups 
of ministers in the Cardiff District. A Memorandum was typed and 
circulated showing a synopsis of his talks on ‘The Gospel in the 
Gospels’. Dealing with the question What is Christianity? Dr. Findlay 
referred to the answers of Harnack and Schweitzer, showing their 
lack, and then to the views of Dodd, Manson, and Hoskyns, linked up 
in the phrase ‘Realized Eschatology’. Attention was called to the 
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distinction between the Roman, Greek, and Jew in their attitude to 
religion as made in Macmurray’s Clue to History. Dr. Findlay con- 
sidered that if the Jew had remained in the Church, we might never 
have had the totalitarian Roman Church nor the mystifying abstrac- 
tions of Greek theology in the Nicene and Athanasian Creeds. He 
also held that Jesus cannot be understood unless you think in Jewish 
thought-forms. 

In the study of Mark’s Gospel, Dr. Findlay suggested that here can 
be found a bundle of Petrine reminiscences interpreted by the help 
of four great Pauline ideas, which are: (1) To be in Christ, (2) Justifi- 
cation by faith, (3) The Heavenly Man, and (4) The Mystery of the 
Kingdom of God. This last he interpreted as the breaking down of the 
barrier between Jews and Gentiles at the Cross. The Temple was 
designed to be a house of prayer ‘for all nations’, but even in the Temple 
there was a middle wall of partition. This veil was rent from top to 
bottom when Jesus died. 

* * * * * 

Dr. OESTERLEY’S LECTURES TO TEACHERS. In connection with the 
Lincoln branch of the Institute of Christian Education a series of 
lectures was arranged for day school teachers and others in the 
morning and afternoon of Saturday, February 8 last. A very 
encouraging number attended at the Training College, kindly lent 
for the occasion. Dr. W. O. E. Oesterley, who in 1937 published with 
Ivor Nicholson & Watson, A Fresh Approach to the Psalms, and 
recently has issued his two-volume work on The Psalms (S.P.C.K.), 
had been asked to lecture on some aspect of the Psalms. The actual 
title of his two papers was ‘The Religious Ideas of the Psalter’. Though 
he was himself unable to attend, his essays were read by Dr. Srawley, 
the Chancellor of the Cathedral, who also answered questions in the 
| discussions that followed. A feature of the lectures was the use of 
| many new renderings of passages quoted. 

* aK * * * 

YoutH IN VILLAGES. The Nottinghamshire Rural Community 
Council have for some years been concerned in stimulating, fostering, 
and co-ordinating leisure-time activities in the rural villages of the 
county of Nottingham. Since the issue of the Board of Education 
Circular on ‘The Service of Youth’, they have been making a Survey of 
the number of young people between the ages of fourteen and twenty 
resident in village centres and of the extent to which they were 
members of existing voluntary organizations or were attending classes 
in rural evening institutes. As a result of this survey, returns are now 
to hand from 151 out of the 227 villages in the county. It appears 
that nine out of every ten young people in this age-group are not at 
present members of any voluntary organization. In eighty of the 
| villages there were found no activities of any kind suitable for young 
people. The investigators stated that the limited extent to which 
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such voluntary movements as did exist had attracted young people 
of the ages mentioned had come to them as a surprise and a challenge 
Between the ages of fourteen and twenty there were 3,241 boys and 
3,287 girls; a total of 6,528. Of these no less than 4,767 were un. 
attached to any organization. Those attending evening institute 
numbered 951; drama societies, 138; other voluntary organizations, 749 

After this survey, a committee was set up to consider how to develo 
youth service in villages. This committee has since formulated jt; 
conclusions as follows: (1) A new approach to the problem of youth 
service was essential if the number of young people interested was ty 
be increased much above the one-in-ten ratio disclosed by the survey, 
(2) That in the villages it was the normal practice of young people of 
both sexes to pursue leisure-time activities together and that this fact 
must be recognized as of prime importance. (3) That there wer 
young people in most, if not all, rural villages between the ages of 
fourteen to twenty who possessed the character and qualities of 
leadership who, given training, would be capable and willing to organize 
and run social activities in their respective villages. (4) That paid 
leadership should in any case be avoided if possible, in order to ensure 
spontaneity of effort, and enthusiasm on the part of young people, 
and that the measure of training to fit them for membership of a free 
society, which the Board of Education’s Circular 1486 indicated, would 
best be obtained through self-governing clubs. (5) That self-gover- 
ment is not inconsistent with guidance and that self-governing clubs 
should only be formed in those villages where there could be found 
one or more people of mature years and experience who were acceptable 
to the young people and who without being members would be prepared 
to accept an open invitation to look in frequently at meetings of the 
club in their village and be available as and when required for advice. 
(6) That the most suitable medium through which to train young 
people for leadership is camping. 

In pursuance of the last recommendation, a Pioneer Countryside 
Camp was held in August, 1940, at Overton Hall, near Ashover, 
Derbyshire, when forty-two representatives attended from twenty-one 
villages. Pioneer Clubs have since been established in a number of 
villages through these trained at the camp. 

What is thus being done for the youth in villages of Nottinghamshire 
is suggestive of the scope and call for work in many rural communities. 

* * * * * 
I shall be glad to receive further reports and also comments on any 
subject suitable for these columns. 
W. E. FARNDALE 
10 Mainwaring Road, 
Lincoln 
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THEOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY, AND COMPARATIVE 
RELIGION 


st, Paul and his Gospel. By Canon A. E. Baker. (Eyre & Spottis- 


woode. 5s.) 

This admirable little book sets forth in an arresting way, without 
footnotes or any of the apparatus of scholarship, the results of much 
modern study of the mind and method of the Apostle Paul. The 
eight chapters are headed: ‘The Twice-born Man’, ‘Christ’, ‘The Church 
and its Worship’, ‘Faith and the Sacraments’, “The Holy Spirit’, ‘The 
Life of the Christian’, ‘My Gospel’, and ‘Some Criticisms of St. Paul’. 
Qn the whole this seems to us to be one of the best books to put into 
the hands of a layman who is not quite sure what to make of the 
Pauline Epistles, but who would shrink from the challenge to study 
the great Apostle in one of the great books written by a great scholar 
for scholars. The treatment is eminently sane, the style is always 
bright, and the criticism of the shallow, popular attack upon St. Paul 
is effective. The most vulnerable part of the book is that which sets 
forth the sacramentalism of the Apostle. It is true, as Dr. Peake 
constantly pointed out, that St. Paul was more ‘catholic’ than some 
Protestant writers have been willing to allow. But there is nothing 
sacerdotal in his sacramental teaching, and this removes it far from 
what is often assumed when Anglican writers write about the 
sacraments. We must also protest against the confusion of the Pauline 
teaching about Baptism with the very different infant baptism per- 
formed so often in these days with no background of family religion 
behind it. Canon Baker cannot be ignorant of the logical fallacy, 
A dicto secundum quid ad dictum simpliciter. But that is precisely what 
underlies the naive transference of Paul’s metaphors about those who 
have been received on the public confession of faith into the Christian 
Church to any and all whose parents have brought them to the font 
in these days. There is no subject upon which writers ought to be more 
careful in speaking of the sacraments than this. 

In chap. I there are three doubtful statements (about the absence 
of non-biblical quotations or allusions in Paul’s letters, about his 
relations to the Stoics, and about the connection between the Greek 
word for ‘separated’ and the Hebrew word for Pharisee). On p. 48 
some verbs have dropped out of the quotation from Romans viii. 10-11. 
On p. 62 the ‘Hebrew word Qahel’ is a misprint for Qahal. On p. 95 the 
translation given of Romans viii. 18 ignores the Greek idiom, which is 
rightly recognized by the A.V. and the R.V. A reference to Field’s 
Notes on the Translation of the N.T., p. 157, would settle that point. 

These are trifling defects in a book which deserves a wide circulation, 
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and cannot fail to increase the intelligent appreciation of the BTeatest 
of the Apostles. 
W. F. Howarp 


Evangelium secundum Matthaeum. Edited by S. C. E. Legg. (Clarendoy 
Press. 25s.) 


It was about seventy years ago that the eighth and last edition o 
Tischendorf’s New Testament with critical apparatus was published 
Nearly ten years later appeared Westcott and Hort’s Greek Testamen 
in the introduction to which the principles of Textual Criticism wer 
for the first time systematically examined. Since that time th 
investigation of the Greek text has been carried on without rest. New 
editions have appeared, the most noteworthy of which are those of 
A. Souter, von Soden, and Erwin Nestlé. Much new material has come 
to hand, e.g. new manuscripts as the Sinaitic Syriac, the Washington 
and Koridethi codices, many minuscules, and more than fifty papyns 
fragments, of which the Chester-Beatty are the most important. Ip 
addition the greater part of Wordsworth and White’s great edition of 
the Vulgate has appeared. The result is that some of Hort’s cop. 
clusions have been considerably modified especially about the value 
of the ‘Western’ text. A new edition giving all the available evidence 
was urgently needed, and is being published by the Oxford Press, with 
Westcott and Hort’s text, and with a full critical apparatus in the 
revised notation. The general editors are the Bishop of Gloucester 
and Dr. A. Souter. Five years ago the first volume appeared, 
Evangelium secundum Marcum. The second volume, Evangelium 
secundum Matthaeum, has now been published. It is sufficient to say 
that this second volume is distinguished by the same accuracy in 
scholarship and in printing as was seen in the previous volume. The § 
Editor, S. C. E. Legg, his many collaborators, and the Clarendon 
Press are to be warmly congratulated upon the continuation in these 
difficult days of a work which is of such importance for all students of 
the Greek Testament. . 
F. B. Croce 


The Chronology of the Public Ministry of Jesus. By George Ogg, B.D, 
B.SC., D.LITT. (Cambridge University Press. 15s. net.) : 


This careful and well-documented study won for its author the D.Litt. § 
of the University of St. Andrews. In some 320 closely-reasoned pages 
the writer (1) treats exhaustively all passages in the Gospels which 
have any bearing upon the dating of Jesus’ ministry; (2) examines the 
various attempts which have been made to harmonize Synoptic and f 
Johannine data on this subject; (3) surveys views held in post-canonical 
times; (4) presents his own construction, with frank exposition and f 
criticism of alternative views. The following is a brief summary of 
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results. Luke iii. 1-2 is thought to point to the year A.D. 28-29 as the 
year in which John the Baptist began his ministry. This fixes the 
terminus a quo for Jesus’ ministry which must also have begun before 
Passover A.D. 30 (John ii. 13). The Johannine dating of the Crucifixion 
is preferred, but astronomical calculations show that 14th Nisan can 
have fallen on a Friday only in the years A.D. 30 and 33. The year 
a.D. 30 is too early for the Crucifixion if due weight is to be given to 
ohannine evidence, so the public ministry of Jesus must have fallen 
a.D. 29/30-33. This three-year period agrees with the references to 
ewish feasts as given in order in the Fourth Gospel (Passover a.D. 30— 
ii, 13; Tabernacles A.D. 31—v. 1; Passover, Tabernacles, Dedication 
ap. 32—vi. 4, vii. 2, x. 22; Passover a.D. 33—xiii. 1). The Synoptic 
data point to a ministry of only one year’s duration, but this is held to 
apply only to the Galilean ministry which fell within the period a.p. 30- 
33—-more precisely from about Tabernacles A.D. 31 to Tabernacles 
A.D. 32. Luke iv. 14 is taken to be mainly responsible for the impression 
that the Galilean ministry followed immediately upon the Baptism and 
Temptation; Mark i. 14 and Matthew iv. 12 would suggest another and 
truer view. The Synoptics are also responsible for the impression that 
the Crucifixion followed quickly upon the close of the Galilean ministry. 
John’s Gospel supplies a corrective to the Synoptics on both these 
points; John i-v. 1 witnessing to a ministry in Judaea before the 
Galilean ministry began, John vii. 2 onwards to a Judaean ministry 
following the close of the Galilean ministry. These results have some 
novelty and raise many questions. It should, however, be said that the 
author puts his case clearly and cogently, he knows and frankly faces 
all difficulties, and his argument as presented has real interest and merits 


serious attention. 
Joun T. BREwIS 


The World’s Need of Christ. By Charles Ellwood, Professor of Sociology 
in Dukes University. (New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 
1940. 2 dollars.) 


How are we to prevent the world from shooting Niagara? This does 
not mean how are we to bring the present war to an end? It means, 
rather, how can all the destructive passions which this war is rousing 
be turned into sentiments of good-will when, in whatever fashion, it 
comes to an end? There is only one answer: men must learn to follow 
the teaching of Jesus, and they must learn this from the Church, the 
continuation of Christ’s life on earth. Such is the conviction of Professor 
Ellwood, reiterated in a book which critics have called ‘straightforward 
and convincing’, ‘brave and absorbing’, and which the ‘blurb’ holds 
to be ‘of tremendous import to religious and secular leadership in 
our times’. Such a conviction, indeed, the author holds, lifts us above 
both Liberalism and Barthianism, and is enforced by the neglect of 
8 
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Christ in science, in politics, and the Church itself. Unfortunately 
there is no discussion or deduction in its two hundred pages, only 
repetition. The teaching of Christ is simply that we must love ajj 
men, even our enemies. There is no attempt to explain either the 
meaning of love, as we find it in the New Testament, or the nature of 
the Church—that most ambiguous of words. We are informed that 
this categorical imperative of love, or ‘absolute ethics’, has the support 
of various writers, Novicow, Sorokin, Macintosh, and Simkhovitch; 
but after all, to say that if we were all imitators of Christ, there would 
be no more war, is not of much assistance. Nor is it a new discovery, 
Mr. Ellwood recognizes that the individual is a member of a group, 
and that group selfishness is more formidable than individual selfish. 
ness; but he does not notice the complication rising from the fact that 
the individual is a member of a number of groups, smaller and larger, 
As a professor of sociology, he is content to divide society into the two 
classes of the ‘sensate’ and the spiritual; and while he is afraid of 
unrestricted competition, he pins his faith to ‘private co-operative 
enterprise’, and the persuasion of ‘the privileged few’ ‘to make volun- 
tarily a more equal distribution of their goods’. To bring the message 
of Christ home to our days needs more careful thinking than, in this 
book at least, the author has given us. 
W. F. LorrHouse 


Faith in Time of War. By S. C. Carpenter. (Eyre & Spottiswoode. 6s.) 
The Dean of Exeter is a scholar and a thinker, with a remarkable gift 
of contemporary speech. The skilful and reasoned statement of a case 


which made him so effective a preacher when Master of the Temple 
can also be clothed in the popular language that appeals to the ordinary 
man. This book was written during the weeks and months last summer 
when the hearts of many were failing them for fear. If those terrible 
hours when it seemed that nothing but a miracle could save European 
civilization from plunging back into the abyss of barbarism have now 
passed, the ordeal of battle is by no means past, and we can imagine 
few messages which will speak more directly to the need of the average 
man than this. ‘It is not a book “about the war’’. It only concerns 
itself with the faith which Christian people have, or might have, in 
the midst of war.’ 

The chapters bear the following titles: ‘Some ‘Mountains’ ’; Hebrew 
Faith’, ’Faith in the Gospels’, ‘Apostolic Faith’, ‘Faith through the 
Centuries’, ‘Reasons for Faith’, ‘Faith in Action’, ‘Faith or Fear?’, ‘The 
Vision of Faith’. These will give the general line of treatment, but will 
give no conception of the racy style. Let this example serve as fairly 
typical. ‘A few years later Isaiah launched one of the finest defiances 
in history against the armies of Sennacherib. The speech of the 
Rabshakeh in 2 Kings xviii. is very good propaganda, in the Lord 
Haw-Haw manner. He even tries (v. 22) to turn to his master’s 
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advantage the recent and probably not very popular religious reforms 
carried out by Hezekiah. But the reply of Isaiah is superb. It is not 
propaganda. It is not even designed to put heart into king or populace, 
though it no doubt did. It is designed to put the Rabshakeh in his place. 
It is the burning eloquence of an insulted and outraged faith.’ 

For some years past it has been assumed by many excellent young 

ple that pacifism is the only course that a sincerely Christian man 
can follow. The stern realism that has superseded the facile sentimen- 
talism of a few years ago leaves many young Christian disciples groping 
jor guidance. Dr. Carpenter will lead not a few into a sounder judge- 
ment and a firmer faith. His mastery of the Bible is matched by a wide 
and ready command of literature. But his illustrations are drawn 
not only from literature but from life. Once his memory fails him. 
The words quoted on p. 169 were not spoken by ‘Young Jolyon’ to his 
father, but by ‘Jolly’ to his father, “Young Jolyon’ (see The Forsyte 
Saga, p. 643) 

For virile thought, sound theology, ease of expression, courageous 
guidance, and sympathetic insight, it would be hard to recommend a 
better book to those whose faith is being sorely tried in the midst of 
war. The author’s hope will surely be fulfilled, that this reminder of 
‘the things that cannot be shaken’ may help in the ‘task of reaching 
victory, and in the greater and harder task of using victory aright’. 

W. F. HowarpD 


Victim Victorious. By Ronald Sinclair. (S.C.M. Press. 3s.) 


Canon Sinclair has written a book that serves both for Lenten and for 
war-time reading. Victim Victorious presents a message that is relevant 
and adequate to meet the present situation by viewing life in the light 
of the Cross. He emphasizes the opportunity the Church has of inspiring 
men in all grades of society by spiritual leadership to preserve and ensure 
the highest in civilization. The Church is primarily concerned with 
loyalty to the Gospel and the meeting of the needs of mankind. This 
book is divided into two parts: Christ’s values and ours, and The Seven 
Words from the Cross. The author outlines the conflict of ideas, the 
need for service, sacrifice, trust, forgiveness, fellowship, and the place of 
suffering in the divine order of things. In the chapter on Fellowship, 
Canon Sinclair pleads for new methods and offers as a discovery the 
original Methodist class meeting, the small group meeting for spiritual 
intercourse. There are many who, in all the churches, would find a true 
satisfaction in a real class meeting. The second part of the book is 
devoted to Christ’s Words from the Cross. He is the Example of the 
teaching the author outlines in the first part of the book. There is 
nothing original in these pages, as the foreword explains, but men are 
more helped by a restatement of things they know, but have ignored, 
than by new and startling ideas. Mankind needs reminding of the Truth, 
and this book does that well. 
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The Strong Name. By James S. Stewart. (T. & T. Clark. 7s.) 


The latest edition to the ‘Scholar as Preacher’ series is a worthy and 
timely volume. The sermons are grouped around three master themes 
The Grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, the Love of God, and the Com, 
munion of the Holy Spirit—with the result that the whole ig , 
benediction. The Scottish pulpit has always been famous for its great 
preachers and this volume emphasizes the fact. The book is not 
popularly written, nor does it indulge in rhetoric, but it abounds ip 
understanding and is radiant with sympathy. In the section dealin 
with the Love of God, there are four studies on ‘God and the Fact of 
Suffering’. These offer a reasoned and effective answer to an age-old 
problem. It would be well to publish these four as a booklet, the need 
for which is obvious to-day. For preachers this book offers avenues 
of thought which will lead to clear vistas and provide them with 
themes which are of eternal import. Mr. Stewart has written in fine 
English and has an incisive style, which will make his book live when 
many volumes of topical sermons have been consigned to the topmost 
shelves of a preacher’s library. The theme titles bear the mark of 
spiritual insight, as a glance at the contents page will prove. We are 
grateful for such sound scholarship, clear insight and true comfort, 


Lachish II (Tell ed-Duweir). The Fosse Temple. By Olga Tufnell, 
Charles H. Inge, Lankester Harding. (Published for the Trustees 
of the late Sir Henry Wellcome by the Oxford University Press, 
1940. 25s. net.) 


This second instalment on the Lachish remains—the first was on the 
Lachish Letters—is appropriately dedicated to the memory of the late 
Mr. J. L. Starkie, who was murdered near Hebron early in 1938. It 
describes in the minutest detail a small temple situated on the defensive 
fosse outside the walls of ancient Lachish. The temple appears to have 
been founded about 1500 B.c., and its cult to have served with increasing 
popularity until it was suddenly destroyed and set on fire three cen- 
turies later. Much of its equipment stands exactly as it was left by the 
worshippers after the last service held in it. It is thus a memorial of the 
worship of the late Bronze Age. No image or obvious cult object was 
found in the temple, and it is therefore impossible to say much about 
the deities that were venerated or the kind of worship that was offered 
to them. The most striking object discovered among the ruins is the 
already famous Duweir ewer, which bears alphabetic signs apparently 
related to the graffiti of the Sinai peninsula. The volume contains some 
eighty superb plates of illustrations, some of them in colour, of the kind 
to rejoice the heart of even the most casual dabbler in archaeology. 
C. R. NORTH 
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Consider the Lilies. By S. Kierkegaard. (C. W. Daniel Company, 
4s. 6d.) 
This book is a translation from the Danish of the second part of 
Edifying Discourses in a Different Vein, published in 1847 at Copenhagen 
by 5. Kierkegaard, who was a contemporary of Hans Andersen. He 
has come to the fore as a leader and thinker almost a century after his 
death. The first part of the Edifying Discourses was translated in 1937 
under the title Purify Your Hearts and pleaded for the importance of the 














ling J individual as against the ‘mass-man’. This continuing part deals with 
t of I anxiety—the bane of life to-day—and offers a Christian answer to our 
Old frenzied queries. There are three sections to this book. First, ‘On being 
eed content with what it means to be a man’; second, ‘How splendid it is 





to be a man’; and lastly, ‘The blessedness that is promised in being a 







vith man’. This book demands careful thought and steady attention through- 
fine out. The author stands aside from the narrative and emphasizes at 
hen every opportunity the words of Christ concerning the birds and the 





lilies. It is a book for to-day and we hope it will be widely read. 





Midrash Haggadol on the Pentateuch: Numbers. Edited for the first 
time from various Yemenite Manuscripts. With a Commentary 
and Introduction. By S. Fisch, M.A., PH.D. (Manchester Univer- 
sity Press. 30s. net.) 


The Midrash Haggadol (‘Large Midrash’) is not to be confused with 
the earlier and better-known Midrash Rabbah. It was discovered 
only a century ago, in the Yemen, and appears to date from not 
earlier than the thirteenth century, since it contains many quotations 
from Maimonides. By some it has been supposed to be the work of 
Maimonides himself. The Yemenites, however, assigned it to Rabbi 
Abraham, son of Maimonides, and Dr. Fisch gives what appear to be 
conclusive reasons for supposing that this, the traditional view, is 
correct. The Midrash was written, like all the works of Rabbi Abraham, 
in Arabic, and translated into Hebrew by a certain Rabbi David 
al-Adeni. It is not a Yalgut (Compilation) but an original composition, 
though it does contain many extracts from earlier Midrashim. Many of 
the earlier rabbinic writings have been lost, and those that have 
survived have frequently been copied without much regard for 
accuracy. The value of the Midrash Haggadol lies in the fact that it 
incorporates extensive portions of Midrashim no longer extant, and in 
its preservation of correct and complete readings of such early literature 
as is known to us. What Dr. Fisch prints is the Hebrew text of the 
Midrash on Numbers, chapters i-v, together with extensive notes 
and a lengthy introduction. This study of a part of the Midrash is 
clearly a work for the specialist, and its importance for rabbinical 
studies is, of course, not to be measured by the quantity of text with 
which it deals. Obviously the study of a representative section is a 
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fair measure of the character and quality of the whole. There js , 
Prefatory Note by the Chief Rabbi, and Forewords by Professoys 
M. A. Canney and Edward Robertson. 


The Structure of Civilization. By A. J. Mavrogordato. (Heath Crantop 
Ltd. 6s. net.) 


Many attempts have been made in recent years to survey the whole 
course of the history of mankind and to endeavour to find the great 
forces that are at work in shaping the destiny of men and nations. The 
most valuable of these ambitious surveys is the monumental work of 
Arnold Toynbee. A pessimistic view of the present epoch as reproducing 
the decay seen in previous cultures was given in Spengler’s The Decline 
of the West. In all such attempts it is understood that there is signif. 
cance and purpose in the whole course of history. 

Mr. Alex. J. Mavrogordato in The Structure of Civilization makes 
another attempt to explain the continuity of history. He lightens his 
difficult exposition by a series of diagrams which show how Art, Writing, 
and Speech have played an important part in shaping the course of the 
development of mankind from animal and savage to civilized life, 
This is doubtless a helpful and suggestive work to those who have the 
ability to understand it. The general reader must, however, expect to 
find this book harder to tackle than his favourite cross-word puzzles, 

A. W. Harrison 


The Forgiveness of Sins: a Dissertation on the Significance of the Doctrine 
disclosed in the Truth of the Atonement. By F. H. Wales, B.. 
(Oxford University Press. 3s. 6d. net.) 


This ‘dissertation’ is divided into seven sections. The sections have no 
titles, but the topics dealt with are: the Christian ideas of sin and for- 
giveness; redemption; Paul’s doctrine of justification; the sacrificial 
teaching in the Epistle to the Hebrews; Jesus the Lamb of God, in the 
writings of John; atoning love; and the Cross as the message of ever- 
lasting mercy. The arresting feature of both text and notes is the 
wealth of quotations woven into them. There must be more than two 
hundred, some nearly a page in length, in Greek, Latin, and French 
(without translations) as well as English. It is difficult to decide whether 
this is a series of devotional studies or of outlines of theological lectures, 
with this armoury of extracts in support. But the erudition, and the 
industry which has collected such a treasure of thought from so many 


writers, are alike admirable. 
A.6.G 


The Betrayal of Christ by the Churches. By J. Middleton Murry. (Dakers, 
5s.) 

This book is in the nature of a blitzkrieg against the churches, and like 

Britain we can take it, for while it blasts some of our ancient fabric it 
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will prepare the way for a better building. Mr. Murry reminds us of a 
oung doctor, who it is said regaled his patients with terrifying accounts 
of the germs that infested their bodies and the dire facts of disease, for 
all of which he had an untried cure. Contrary to all expectation his 
atients lived on even to the day when they contributed to a beautiful 
wreath to his memory. All through the Christian era we have records of 
decadent, dying churches but the Church lives on. It is still there in 
the East End, as everywhere, and while shells are falling and bombs 
bursting its decried clergy and ministers go on manifesting the spirit of 
Christ and succouring the homeless. This book has many relevant 
criticisms to offer which it behoves us to consider with care. Mr. Murry 
says: ‘The difficulty of Christianity is not the difficulty of understanding 
a difficult thing, but the difficulty of trusting a simple one.’ If we are 
to judge by what the Church does, there is a credit side to the account of 
which the author takes scant notice. The main criticism of this book is 
that it mistakes the churches for the Church and forgets that an old 
organization, like ageing men, tends to become conservative in habit. 
The need for regeneration is always evident and the fact is that the 
revivals of religion in times of despair have always rekindled the 
devotion of the Church to her Lord and Master, and will do so again. 
In view of this one-sided survey, true as it may be from the author’s 
standpoint, we ought also to remember the great service rendered in 
social movements when the Church has failed to give a lead in those 
efforts. In view of historical fact and present experience it is hardly 
worthy of Mr. Murry’s recognized intelligence to say: ‘Christianity is 
now a spent force, a mere wailing ghost which flutters uneasily over the 
mechanized shambles of a post Christian civilization.’ The Church has 
outlived her critics, even the youngest of them, confounded her 
opponents, and when she has repented of her members’ betrayals, 
which are legion, she can still say, ‘Thou knowest, Lord, that I love 
Thee’, and in that confession goes forward to turn a world right side up. 
Probably Mr. Murry knows this in his own heart, even though his 
allegiance to the Church is less than his loyalty to her Master. When he 
has read history to discover truth rather than demonstrate an opinion 
he will write a different book. 
J. H.M. 


The Decline of Religion. By Dr. Cecil P. Martin. (George Allen & Unwin. 
10s. 6d. net.) 


Dr. Martin, Professor of Anatomy in McGill University, Montreal, is 
| gravely concerned about the ‘progressive decay in religion’. He finds 
many causes, and discusses them fully: ecclesiasticism, over-stressing 
ritual and organization; the dogmas of infallibility and verbal inspira- 
| tion; sheer ignorance; the unattractiveness of current forms of Chris- 
tianity; the unlovely lives of some Christians; the problem of the pain 
and evil in the world. But the chief cause of the decline of religion is 
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that scientific methods engender a mentality ready to dismiss every. 
thing not proved by evidence accepted in the laboratory. In dealin 

with this Dr. Martin is on his own ground, and his arguments are welj 
put and convincing. The book might have been shorter. A detailed 
table of contents would have helped the reader to follow the thought, 
But the defect of the book is mentioned by Dr. Martin himself in hig 
last paragraph. ‘I feel’, says he, ‘that this book may give the impression 
that I have been sitting in judgement on others.’ It does. Had Dr 
Martin cut out his censorious remarks about materialistic science and 
his fellow scientists before he sent his manuscript to press, his sound and 
able presentation of the claims of the religion of Jesus Christ would 
make a greater appeal to those whom he most sincerely seeks to help into 
a life-giving faith. 


The Bible in its Ancient and English Versions. Edited by H. Wheeler 
Robinson. (Clarendon Press. 12s. 6d.) 


The aim of this book is to give an account of the different forms assumed 
by the Bible in the Ancient World and to focus attention on the English 
Versions. The writers are all specialists in their subjects. The Versions 
considered are the Hebrew, the Greek, the Syriac, the Latin, the Early 
English, the Sixteenth Century, the Authorized, and the Revised. To 
these is appended a chapter on the Bible as the Word of God. The 
additions of a Bibliography, a Chronological Table, and Indexes make 
this a valuable survey. In each Version there is revealed the way in 
which it grew up, its general characteristics, manuscripts and editions, 
and an estimate is made of its interpretative value. The Book is 
intended for the serious general reader and will also serve the specializing 
student as a careful introduction to the subject. The literary influence, 
as well as the canon and authority of the Scriptures, are discussed. One 
thing is sure that there is no finality in translation, since equivalent 
words in other languages are constantly changing their meaning. The 
true interpretation of the original is always to be made, rather than has 
been made, and for this the prescriptive rights of certain familiar 
renderings are handicaps. The Authorized Version, so dear to us all, 
will not be displaced, but the need for more accurate and intelligible 
translations is obvious. The editor and his colleagues, amongst whom 
is Dr. Wilbert F. Howard, have placed us under a great obligation fora 
well-conceived and useful volume. 


God and the Nations: the Secret of Faith and the Fact of Conflict. By T. W. 
Manson, D.D. (Student Christian Movement. Paper covers, Is.) 


In July and August last year Dr. Manson, Rylands Professor of 
Biblical Criticism and Exegesis in the University of Manchester, gave 
six talks for the B.B.C. on ‘the faith and faithfulness’ of Hebrew 
thinkers in Old Testament times, to show how they answered the 
questions we are asking to-day. Those addresses are reprinted in this 
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booklet. They outline the tremendous discoveries of the prophets. 
Isaiah had an inferiority complex when he saw the vision of God the 
Holy One. But he emerged from it to lead the ‘Remnant’—the men 
and women who could return to God and ‘stick to Him’. Jeremiah 
looked for a New Covenant which meant a radical change in man. 
Ezekiel found out ‘the responsibility of the individual’. The Second 
Isaiah rose to the assurance that ‘what really matters is the way in 
which suffering is accepted’ and that through this acceptance man 
‘enters into partnership with God’. But does God care? The final 
Hebrew answer is that which the Three Hebrews gave to the King of 
Babylon. The sufferings of the faithful are not in vain. The last word 
is with God. ‘So you get the picture, repeated again and again in books 
of this sort (including the New Testament Book of Revelation), of a new 
order that is waiting to break in upon mankind, a new world that is 
iust round the corner.’ The Hebrews reached and held a brave faith, a 
faith that will keep us in good heart to-day. Dr. Manson’s talks are able 


and cheering. 


Vision, Work, Service. Compiled and written by Reginald W. Wilde, 
M.A., B.SC. (Allen & Unwin. 3s. 6d.) 

This little book of meditation and prayer is a devotional manual on 
new lines and is welcome. It seeks to guide the reader into habits of 
systematic prayer and spiritual thought. The author contributes an 
essay on the practice of prayer. The object is to link prayer with every- 
day life over a period of thirty-one days. Mr. Wilde offers each day a 
subject concerning which quotations from the Bible and literature 
precede a selection of prayers. The choice is satisfying and a real help 
to devotion. The book ends with a scheme for self-examination and a 
full list of sources of quotations. It is a well-produced volume in every 
way and both delight and profit will accrue from its use. 


Religion in the Light of Psychology. By R. W. Wilde. (Lindsey Press. Is.) 
The author considers religion in the light of psychological principles 
and stresses the elements of thought, feeling, and will which must find 
their appointed place in all healthy faith. He deals first with the faith 
that grows, and in succeeding chapters discusses religion as related to 
thought, feeling, and will. Finally he welds these together in the ideal 
of a well-balanced faith. The book is a slender but effective treatment 
of a great theme of which the presentation is excellent. It will much 
help the average man. 


The Hope of a New World. By William Temple, Archbishop of York. 
(S.C.M. Press. 3s. 6d.) 
There is a general conviction that the well being of the world demands 
the overthrow of the Nazi tyranny. That was the avowed aim of the 
earlier struggle against German Imperialism twenty-six years ago. The 
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results of that strife were negatived because there was no effective 
follow-up with plans for a new world. The exhaustion which followed 
1914-18 marked the end of a war, but not the beginning of a new age 
That blunder must not recur and Dr. Temple here outlines his hens 
for a new world. These chapters were for the most part broadcast and 
now are gathered into one volume with other relevant addresses. There 
is no doubt that along the lines of facing the facts, planning for justice 
and challenging personal devotion we shall be able to achieve in the 
next decade what we failed to do previously. Here are the lines of such 
action. The Archbishop calls us to put on the armour of God, to travel 
a way of life in a disciplined world, with an impassioned Gospel baseq 
on the sovereignty of God. This is the way to a new age and we are 
grateful to Dr. Temple for pointing the road and what is more, travelling 
the road himself. 


We Would See Jesus. By C. F. Garbett, Bishop of Winchester 
(Longmans. 2s. 6d.) 


The present Bishop of London has followed in the steps of his pre. 
decessor by annually enlisting the services of an effective writer in the 
production of a special book for Lent reading. This year the Bishop 
of Winchester has written We Would See Jesus. The aim of the author 
is to present Christ to-day as the answer to our problems. Men are 
seeking Him and believe that the new order must be a Christian one, 
The Bishop has succeeded in his task. It is not merely the Jesus of 
Galilee but the universal Christ who as Prophet, Teacher, Shepherd, 
Lord, and risen Saviour will bring the world back to health and hope. 
This book is written with fine simplicity and good scholarship. It 
will meet our need as individuals, societies, and nations by bringing us 
face to face with God. The discipline of that discovery, issuing in a 
true repentance, is the high purpose of Lent. This book is worthy of its 
predecessors in a valuable series. We wish it had been issued in cloth 
rather than paper covers. 


Periodical Literature 


BRITISH 

The Round Table (April, 1940).—The fifth war number of this 
Commonwealth review opens with a eulogy of a selfless servant of the 
public weal—the late Lionel Hichens. The survey of the second 
winter of the war is frankly realistic and is relieved by what we know Ff 
now of the successes in the Mediterranean. The writer reminds us 
‘the modern world must renew its faith in the moral purpose of life’. 
The series of articles which follow are pertinent to the days in which 
we live. ‘Reconstruction, End and Means’, stresses the importance of F 
peace preparation. The strategy of the war is considered under the Ff 
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sub-titles The Air War and Invasion, its results, the Brenner Pass 
Plans, and the British reply thereto. The problem of food shortage in 
Burope is one of German making and though real can be mitigated 
by a fair distribution by the conquerors to the occupied countries of 
Europe. The advent of the Home Guard is one of the great stories 
of British tenacity and ability to meet situations as they arise. The 
new proposals for the settlement of India are outlined and discussed, 
and in a postscript to the article, the correspondence between the 
Viceroy and Mr. Gandhi is given. The enigma of Eire is perplexing to 
all lovers of Britain. Its disunity and its obstinacy create problems 
for us and possibilities for the enemy, and their settlement is of vital 
importance. The neutrality of Eire may be her undoing and the 
‘distressful country’ be another sphere for protective custody by the 
Germans. The remainder of a very virile issue is devoted to a con- 
sideration of the members of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
The civilian war, the shelters, the welfare of the bombed and the 
government changes in Great Britain are discussed. The war effort 
and internal affairs of South Africa are surveyed and the position of 
Australia in the Pacific, the federal elections in the Commonwealth 
show a people united about ends but divided as to means. New 
Zealand economics and forces are ably discussed. The whole number, 
complete with index for the year, makes an excellent issue. 


The Hibbert Journal (January, 1941. No. 154).—This number 
isnot, so to speak, on the top of the world conflict as previous issues. 
It lends a sense of unreality, in this day of life and death struggle, 
to be confronted with such titles as: ‘The Way of Gotama’, “The Monk’, 
‘The Bogomies of Yugoslavia’, ‘Art: Likes and Dislikes by a Painter’. 
No doubt the plan of Contents is deliberate, not only as a relief for 
the mind in its present preoccupations, but because of the absolute 
necessity of keeping culture alive in this day of destruction. The long, 
brilliant article on ‘Magic in Politics’, by A. D. Richie, is a mental tonic 
bearing on immediate things. M. Chaning-Pearce writes on ‘The 
Dependence of Plan on Pattern’; he asserts that plans made by man 
are dependent on pattern given from another source. And that a 
waiting wisdom is the present need of our State, rather than phrenetic 
fury of planning, and this demands a higher heroism. The writer’s 
aim is to point out that interim planning may be the attempt to apply 
| full and final plans before the inevitable pattern has emerged from the 
| existing chaos of our conditions, this is both premature and perilous. 
) Dr. A. Vibert Douglas writes on ‘The Future of Mankind’, and would 
move the Christian foundation from what he calls the theological 
doctrine of Christ dying for all, to the great example of a Life that 
was lived. The fact that the Cross is the consummation and crown of 
the Life lived seems to be missed. The challenge to the whole educational 
F system to produce world-loyalty and world-citizenship is doomed to 
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failure without the living dynamic of Christ as Saviour and Lord, 
‘The Middle of Humanity, as Shakespeare saw it’, is a fascinat; 
survey by J. Minto Robertson, in which he says that from the life of 
the ordinary man will come the modest saviours of the now torment 
world. The demoniac dictators will be brought low by ‘the middle of 
humanity’. ‘The Significance of the French Collapse’, by the Dean ¢ 
St. John’s College, Oxford, is a brief but penetrating discussio, 
The French collapse is a signpost to our own distresses. We show even 
sign of resisting invasion, but if the war—or peace—take a turn that 
divides Right and Left, will the nation control class, or will class break 
the nation? ‘God in History’ is the theme of Dr. Archibald Chisholm 
and the conclusion of the study ‘Either Christ will triumph, or humanity 
is doomed’. There are the Reviews. The Survey of Recent Theologica 
Literature, by Dr. Moffatt, is missed, not having arrived from New York 
in time for inclusion. 

W. G. THORNAL Baker 


Religion in Education (January, 1941).—The Editor claims that 
mankind is waiting for a clear call in religious education, and quotes 
Canon Spencer Leeson: ‘Once that call is sounded the nation itself 
would be astounded at the breadth and volume of the response. If 
teachers have the conviction, the will, and the courage they themselves 
may sound that call to youth. It was a Teacher who first uttered it’ 
It is fitting that such a preface should be followed by an article on 
‘The Teaching of the Christian Faith’, by Canon Spencer Leeson, the 
headmaster of Winchester, who states two conditions: that the teacher 
should know what the Faith is, and that he should believe it. For 
these there is no substitute. The writer then outlines the nature, 
content, and purpose of the Christian faith. Believing that Nazismis 
a false ideal and doomed to failure Dr. Maxwell Garnett presents the 
problem of education in his article ‘Nazis or Christians’. The new order 
must be built on the foundation of Christian teaching and belief in 
God. The beginning of the new order must be made in Britain nov, 
and the necessity for this is shown by details of present religious 
teaching in the schools. Continuing on the same line is Ronald Allen's 
paper, ‘A Faith for the Youth Movement’. Youth needs an objective 
and creative faith independent of the hysteria of war. The matter 
demands attention now from us all. The way out of despair is not into 
a world of fantasy nor into the jungle, but up to God. This will result 
in honesty of thought, forgiveness, and the fruit of forgiveness— 
freedom. We shall then accept our obligations to others and to our age. 
Yet again the theme of Religious Education is presented by Arnold 
Lloyd in his brief article on ‘Living Religion in Schools’. He stresses 
the need for understanding the scholar, for corporate worship, and 
personal example. Professor Jeffreys concludes his lecture on ‘Some 
Suggestions towards a Modern Christian View of Education’, and > 
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contends that while education to-day is lacking in reality, relevance, 
and wholeness, Christianity supplies a world view that will meet our 
needs but, it must be a faith that faces reality, takes account of science 
and is true to itself. Critical book reviews complete the issue. 


The Congregational Quarterly (January).—‘Prayer’ and 
‘Pacifism’ are among subjects discussed in the Editorial. Dr. A. E. 
Garvie reviews a chapter in the history of New College, 1903-1933 
Dr. A. J. Carlyle’s article on ‘J. V. Bartlet’ pays high tribute to Dr. 
Bartlet’s personal qualities, his services to theological learning, and 
his work in bringing together the scholars of different churches. 
Dr. Cadoux’s criticism of ‘Mr. Kenneth Ingram’s Views on Sex- 
Morality’ deserves special attention. Though he admits ‘minor short- 
comings’, Dr. Cadoux claims that the ‘orthodox view’ is sound in its 
essential principles. In ‘Reminiscences of Sixty-five Years’ Rev. J. 
Pugh Perkins recalls memories of outstanding Nonconformist 
preachers. While few even of the most eminent are likely to survive 
more than one generation he thinks Dale and Parker will certainly live. 
Rev. A. Graham Eldridge writes on ‘Ourselves and Science’. He holds 
that the basic problem of the age lies in its mentality, not in its science. 
Other features include ‘Developments and Experiments’, ‘On Life and 
Books’, ‘Foreign Reviews’, ‘Current Literature’, and ‘Shorter Notices’. 


The International Review of Missions (January, 1941).—This 
issue is mainly devoted to a clear survey of Missions in the year of grace 
1940 and the second year of the World War. These two factors, grace 
and war, dominate the reports. There is much advance, growing needs, 
and increasing witness despite the restrictions and sufferings of war. 
Japan entered upon the fourth year of war with China and has 
increasing cares at home. For Japanese Christians, the problems of 
relationship to the State, education policy, church union, and social 
welfare abound and are not yet solved. In Korea and Formosa much 
foreign oversight and control has been withdrawn owing to demands by 
Japan. In China, Fascism, Communism and Militarism vie for the 
Chinese allegiance. In invaded areas the problems are those of the 
Japanese Church, in free China the Church is standing courageously 
and growing in spiritual depth. In south-east Asia the demand for 
independence on the part of the young churches may lead to difficulty. 
Unrest in India, implemented by the demand of Congress for inde- 
pendence, has created fresh problems for the Church, which is hopeful 
of Union in South India, and medical work makes remarkable advances. 
Literacy is growing and the output is increasing. The death of C. F. 
Andrews was a loss to all the churches. In Ceylon the work is largely 
stationary but in Tibet and Chinese Turkestan it goes steadily on. 
In the Near East, despite earthquakes, floods, and war, the Gospel is 
proclaimed with comparative freedom. On the continent of Africa the 
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emphasis is on education and leadership, and definite advance jg 
general. The keynote of the American Mission fields, both in the 
Latin countries and the West Indies is co-operation. The growj 
capacity for leadership is most marked in the Pacific Islands, especially 
in Fiji. All the missions to the Jews have had a hard year Owing to 
war conditions, but there are encouraging signs. The general impression 
is that the vast programme of a living church is being carried through 
and is moving through tribulation to unity. An appendix concerning 
Roman Catholic missions completes the survey. The one article in this 
number is from Ronald Rees, a secretary of the National Christiap 
Council of China, on ‘Co-operation in West China’, where millions of 
immigrants from invaded provinces are working side by side. Book 
reviews and an international missionary bibliography complete a 
good number. 


AMERICAN 

Religion in Life (Winter Number, 1941).—This number opens with 
an essay by Dr. Jacques Maritain, Professor at the Catholic Institute 
at Paris, and at the Institute of Mediaeval Studies at Toronto, whois 
also serving as Visiting Professor at Columbia and Princeton Univer. 
sities. His present subject is ‘Science, Philosophy and Faith’. Another 
émigré is Professor Paul Tillich, now of Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, who writes about ‘Philosophy and Theology’. Yet another, 
Professor J. B. Kozak, of Prague, now of Oberlin, writes ‘Beyond the 
Possible’. Amongst many other articles deserving attention we may 
mention two on the Church, ‘The Problem of the Church’, by C. E. 
Schofield, and ‘The Church in Time of War’ by H. V. White. For 
biblical theologians the most interesting essay is that by Professor F.C. 
Grant, ‘Eschatology and Re-union’. Professor Theophil Menzel deals 
with ‘The Religious Evaluation of History’. Other readable articles 
and reviews make up a strong number. But our pleasure is lost in 
sorrow as the last page is reached, for there the death on December 10 
is recorded of Dr. J. W. Langdale, the Editor-in-Chief, to whom mor 
than to any other man is due the transformation nine years ago of the 
old Methodist Review into this lively, scholarly, and thoroughly up-to 
date Christian Quarterly. Those of us who knew Dr. Langdale per- 
sonally mourn not only the loss of an editor of original ideas and 
catholic interests but also a friend. 


Journal of Religion (January, 1941).—The three major articles in 
this number are outstanding. The first, ‘A Christian Appraisal of 
Humanism’, is by David E. Roberts. In it he subjects humanism, as 
presented by E. A. Burtt in his Types of Religious Philosophy, toa 
critical examination from the viewpoint of a Christian theologian. 
Religious humanism has dwindled in interest and the writer shows 
that it is riddled with contradictions. Professor Roberts examines the 
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contention that modern science requires a naturalistic view of the 
world and rejects the claim. He scrutinizes the assertion that the 
naturalistic view fortifies moral effort and finds it false. The attitude 
of humanism to Christianity and Christ is neither intellectual nor 
relevant. This is a provocative article. The second contribution is on 
‘Anti-Semitism’, which has made use of the Fourth Gospel in its 
arguments, but as Walter W. Sikes contends, such use is unjustified. 
He proves that Jesus emphasized His Jewish heritage and John 
portrays Him as attacking the Jewish separatism and particularism 
which is hostile to the universalism of the Christian faith. The third 
article is on ‘Coleridge, Maurice and the Church Universal’, and is 
from Dr. C. R. Sanders. The writer has a particular academic interest 
in the English Broad Church movement of last century and writes 
from this standpoint. Coleridge showed how Protestantism might rid 
itself of excessive individualism and find a way to socialize itself. 
Maurice ardently desired union in a universal church and protested 
against the two wrong tendencies of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, the deification of the intellect, and excessive individualism, 
which he felt produced disunity. Unity must have a theological base 
and be centred in Christ and the Cross. The distinctive contributions 
made by these two men are in essence one, and both are vital to the 
issue of religion. A lively discussion has followed Professor Wieman’s 
paper of last July on the ‘Use of Christian Words’. Four communica- 
tions on the subject are here presented. Signed critical reviews provide 
the reader with a reliable guide to contemporary religious literature. 


The Yale Review (December, 1940).—The unique re-election of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt as President for a third term is discussed by 
W. A. White and its significance summarized. Henry S. Coffin writes 
with conviction on ‘Ends and Means of a more Christian Society’. Mr. 
D. W. Brogan delivers his own conscience as he recalls the lessons of 
the inter-war years in an article ‘Political Testament’. Simon U. 
Whitney tells of his visit to the Far East as a guest of Japanese business 
men. In it he discovered the mind of Japan on the issue of the war in 
the West. The track of the war moved eastward last autumn and 
Philip E. Mosely with Clayton E. Whipple survey the invasion of 
Greece by Italy. History moves so quickly nowadays that to hazard 
| an opinion or make a prophecy is foolish. The intrigues of the Axis 
powers and the cunning of the Soviet make the Mediterranean a place 
of surpassing interest and possibly a decisive factor in the struggle. 
In another sphere the United States is carrying forward an adventurous 
programme of Pan-American action and John I. B. McCulloch discusses 
its purpose and plan and stresses the importance of mutual under- 
standing. The results are heartening. Leonard Bacon outlines the 
significance of that eminent post-Victorian, Giles Lytton Strachey. 
The narrative of a brave engineer by Benedict Thielen is typically 
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American in speed and descriptiveness. Margaret Mead offers a sty 
of the character of the Balinese that is full of symbol, variety, and 
interest and which provides those simple folk with unending actiyi, 
and delight. The article ‘To England’s Account’, by Wallace Notesteiy 
is an appraisement of the social contribution of England to civilization 
The writer shows that common law, parliament, free speech, and tly 
British Commonwealth of Nations are rich gifts to the world, Mr. 
Notestein’s outline of the British character is excellent and we hope 
it is as accurate as it is generous. ‘We hope it’s been fun’ is a brilliant} 
written, breathless satire on the Christmas rush in an American multiple 
store from the angle of the delivery department. The issue is complete 
by reviews of new books. 


The Moslem World (October, 1940).—The opening article, ‘Oy 
Charter of Co-operation’, is written by J. T. Addison and emphasizg 
the difficulties which have made the Christian Church reluctant to 
take up the urgent task of winning Islam for Christ. Fellowship and 
unity in the task are needful and growing. The variety of attitude and 
method has tended to create suspicion within the ranks of the 
missionaries and makes against the success of the work. In a dis 
cussion on ‘The Islamic Theory of War’, Dr. Jurji speaks of the 
scholastic position, the secular aspect, and the subordination of the 
religious motive in war. M. R. Sa’adah draws attention to the fact 
that Eastern communities, when subjected to Western influence, seem 
to lose their inner identity and individuality. The only way for the 
East is to turn its eyes Godward, not Westward, for ideals. Dr. 
Margaret Smith writes on ‘Transmigration and the Sufis’. Transmign- 
tion as a belief in the passage of the human soul from one body to 
another, with a rise or fall in state determined by the ethical state 
of the preceding existence, is not held by the majority of Sufis. They 
believe that God may be found by the seeker here and now. The 
‘Requirements of the Common People in Mohammedanism’ is a 
article which traces the demands made on them from the five pillars 
of Islam enunciated by the Prophet to the fifty articles of belie 
expressed by Al-Fadali in 1821. I. Mendelsohn recalls the story of the 
acquisition, by the Russian Government in 1869, of the Samarkand 
Kufic Quran. William M. Miller contributes a lengthy article o 
‘Bahaism’, in which he summarizes the history, quotes the latest 
statistics of this sect in America and then shows the movement to be 
inadequate for the needs of the world to-day. Signed reviews of 
Moslem literature are a good feature of this issue. 
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